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Teatro 
layV Milano 


A company of 20 performers and musicians costumed 
in the great Italian tradition. 


AFTER A BRILLIANT TOUR OF 92 

CITIES IN 22 COUNTRIES FROM 

TOKYO TO MOSCOW PERFORMING 

GOLDONI’S “THE SERVANT OF TWO 

MASTERS’, The famous 18th Century 
Classic. 


The London Times 


To this spirit the company brings a perfection of 
verbal timing, bodily agility, and wit. Their play- 
ing has a Mozartian gaiety, more musical almost, 
n essence, than dramatic, and it adorns the Fes- 
tival with one of the liveliest and most enchanting 
evenings it has seen. The enchantment springs 
from that integrity and purity of theatrical style 
which we hear so much of nowadays from enthusi- 
asts but rarely get the chance to see for ourselves. 
The Scotsman 
The whole production moves at a tremendous pace 
we realise that here is the life blood of theatre, 


for the Italians are ever aware of the dramatic in 


life. Comedy, tears, there is no dividing line. They 
know, these players, how to live every moment... 
Vever has a production been played with greater 
zest ond vitality; the result was overwhelming. 
The Spectator 

Such a company gives a new meaning to the idea 
of professionalism, directed with great skill and 
imagination and working ...as a team... Their 
collective expertise, their pai ticular bounce and 
verve make most of our people seem half alive... 
Unrolling before our eyes was not quite a play and 
not quite acting as we commonly think of those 
things, but a glorious medley and compendium for 
everything that the fantastic ingenuity of man 
has ever devised...acrobatics and juggling, sing- 
ing and dancing, pantomime and circus... 


DIRECT FROM SADLER’S WELLS TO 

N.Y. CITY CENTER FOR 2 SOLID 

WEEKS, OPENING FEB, 22, 1960, FOL- 

LOWING THE N.Y. ENGAGEMENT, THE 

PICCOLO TEATRO LAUNCHES ITS 

FIRST NORTH AMERICAN TOUR OF 

MAJOR CITIES FROM COAST TO 

COAST IN MARCH-APRIL-MAY, EN 

ROUTE DATES AVAILABLE. 

Soon to be presented in their American debuts: 
THE CHINESE NATIONAL DANCE THEATRE 
THE DAGENHAM GIRL PIPERS OF SCOTLAND 

THE POLISH STATE JEWISH THEATRE 
THE CIRCUS OF THE ORIENT 


and other attractions to be announced. 


For terms and dates: SAVOY EN- 
TERPRISES LTD. « 250 WEST 57th 
STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW 
YORK «+ CIRCLE 5-0270 «+ Cable 
address: JACKABOX: NEW YORK 





Bayreuth Launched 
With Fresh Staging 
Of Flying Dutchman 


London, Rysanek Head Cast 
In Imaginative Production 


By Ropert SABIN 


Bayreuth, Germany.—A truly ro- 
mantic new production of “Der 
Fliegende Hollander” on July 23 pro- 
vided an auspicious opening for the 
1959 Bayreuth Festival. Wieland Wag- 
ner’s staging put the emphasis where 
it belongs — upon the unearthly 
atmosphere and the symbolical aspects 
of the work. With the incomparable 
acoustics of the Festspielhaus, its 
enormous stage and magnificent light- 
ing equipment, he was able to achieve 
effects that transported one into the 
strange world of Wagner's imagina- 
tion. 

For once, the sting of the wind 
and the brine, the savage power of 
the storm which are so marvelously 
mirrored in the overture were car- 
ried over convincingly into the open- 
ing scene. In the distance, one could 
see the sea, boiling and raging over 
the rocks. In the foreground, the 
stormswept stern of Daland’s ship 
seemed a precarious refuge for the 
huddled sailors. Later, when the 
Dutchman’s ship appeared, it took the 
form of an enormous bow, which 
towered over the other ship like a 
mountain. What we saw was not a 
naively realistic representation but a 
symbolistic conception of what it 
must have seemed like to Daland and 
the others—something menacing and 
not quite real. 


Matchlese Chorus 


Never before had I realized the full 
possibilities of the choral scenes in 
this opera. But the matchless Bay- 
reuth chorus, trained by Wilhelm Pitz, 
sang with a lusty power and dramatic 
vigor that were overwhelming. Most 
impressive of all was the scene in 
which the ghastly crew of the Dutch- 
man’s ship finally appears and terri- 
fies Daland’s men and the villagers. 
The rollicking townspeople and sailors 
were massed at the front of the stage. 
Suddenly, from the shadows, looking 
like figures from a charnel house, the 
crew of the accursed ship appeared 
and moved forward. The enormous 
mass of frightened people melted 
away and fled into the wings, leaving 
the stage to the hideous crew. 

Wieland Wagner is not afraid to 
mix symbolism and realism freely. 
C[hus, we have on the one hand, life- 
jackets for Daland’s men and realistic 
stage-business on deck, and on the 
other, the weird appearance of the 
Dutchman and his crew. The dancing 
and singing of the villagers and sailors 
was again a scene reminiscent of 
Breughel in its vivid detail. Only in 
the spinning scene did his treatment 
seem mechanical. Here, the uniform 
gestures of the girls were disturbing. 
After all, they are spinners, not sew- 
ing machine girls! Gertrud Wagner 
was his assistant in stage direction. 

Wagner's grandson is a magician 
not only with light, but with color. 
When the Dutchman’s ship  ap- 
proached, the sky was flooded with 
red which made it look like an enor- 
mous bird of prey hovering over the 
other ship. 

The conductor 
and greatly 


was the youthful 
gifted Wolfgang Sawal- 
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lisch. Sawallisch is more a poet than 
a swashbuckler of the baton, and he 
was more persuasive in his “Tristan 
und Isolde”, later, than in this open- 
ing and rather tense performance. 
But, if he did not always achieve the 
boldness, the broad line, the elemental 
grandeur of the score, he was always 
profoundly musical, and he made the 
most of its lyrical aspects. He has a 
keen sense of orchestral color and 
detail, and one could constantly ad- 
mire the searching quality of his 
workmanship 

The cast was a strong one. Ham- 
pered by a costume that was more 
like a bespangled Christmas tree than 
the sombre garb of a doomed figure, 
George London nonetheless held his 
audience fascinated throughout. He 


Photos by Ilse Buhs 


Above: The Sailors Chorus from 
Act I of the Bayreuth production 
of “The Flying Dutchman”, Left: 
George London, as the Dutchman, 
and Leonie Rysanek, as Senta 


made the Dutchman less suiister and 
more appealing than I have ever seen 
the character represented. This em- 
phasized the pathos in Wagner’s music 
and (whether one agreed with the con- 
ception or not) unquestionably made 
the scenes with Senta more touching. 
Mr. London sang with his accustomed 
finish and eloquence, making every 
word mean something. There were 
passages that did not seem too com- 
fortable for him, at the extremes of 
the range, but he was always in per- 
fect control. 

Magnificent is the word for Leonie 
Rysanek’s Senta. This character is 
extremely difficult to portray and the 
music is much more difficult to sing 
than most people realize. Senta is 
either a profoundly moving and sym- 
bolic figure or a long-suffering cow 
(of the kind which inferior Wagnerian 
sopranos have made all too familiar 
to us). Mme. Rysanek made us under- 
stand Senta from the very first 
moment, and she even made her com- 
passion for the Dutchman seem com- 
pletely natural, avoiding the sugges- 
tion of the pathological with whom 
some artists imbue this role. Equally 
memorable was her singing. The big, 
heroic phrases were encompassed 
seemingly without effort, and the ten- 
derest passages were sung with com- 
parable felicity. Rarely indeed does 
one encounter so great an actress and 
singer in one. 

Josef Greindl was an admirable 

(Continued on page 18) 


Spectacle Dominates Singing 
In Verona Arena Opening 


By Peter Dracapze 

Verona, Italy—The Verona opera 
season offered three casts of well 
known artists and three brand new 
spectacular productions of “La Forza 
del Destino”, “Il Trovatore”, and 
“Faust”. Heavy-hanging clouds 
threatened the first night of the sea- 
son which opened with “La Forza del 
Destino”, but a full moon came out 
just before the second act which dis- 
pelled the fears of the public and 
added to the beauty of the arena’s 
natural setting. 

Since the spectacle dominated the 
vocal aspects of this performance, it 


is only fair to give the first word to 
the stage direction of Carlo Maestrini 
and the settings of Orlando di Col- 
lalto. Mr. Maestrini exploited all the 
possibilities of the arena stage and, 
as his strong point is the handling and 
moving of large masses of people, the 
procession of the monks in Act I 
and particularly a large-scale war be- 
tween hundreds of soldiers and a 
dozen or so cannon brought enthu- 

siastic applause from the audience 
The Leonora was Margherita Ro 
berti who gave a stately if somewhat 
ferocious presence to the role. Miss 
Roberti sang the first scene aria with 
(Continued on page 6 


Auditorium, Queen 


Vie for Attention 


At Vancouver Fete 


$6,000,000 Hall 


Houses Concerts, Opera 


New 


By Apa McGeer 


Vancouver, B. C.—The new six- 
million-dollar civic auditorium shared 
honors with Queen Elizabeth in the 
opening week of Vancouver’s second 
International Festival. The presence 
of the Queen and Prince Philip made 
a gala night of the third symphony 
concert conducted by Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and the artistic director of the 
festival, Nicholas Goldschmidt. Lois 
Marshall soprano, and Betty-Jean 
Hagen, violinist, were soloists with the 
festival chorus and orchestra. 

The first half of the program was 
devoted to Handel's music. Follow- 
ing “The Faithful Shepherd”, arranged 
by Beecham, Lois Marshall was heard 
in three arias. The ringing splendour 
of her voice was at its best in “Let 
the Bright Seraphim.” The second 
part of the program lacked artistic 
continuity. After a sensitive, tech- 
nically perfect performance of Mo- 
zart’s Rondo in G by Miss Hagen, a 
group from the Ballet Espanol Xime- 
nez-Vargas gave a spirited exhibition 
of traditional Spanish dances in the 
confined space of a platform raised 
from the orchestra pit. In quite an- 
other mood, the festival chorus of 200 
voices sang Vivaldi’s “Gloria”, which, 
under Nicholas Goldschmidt, had ex 
cellent volume and balance. 


Superior Acoustics 


Previous to this, the two symphony 
concerts, conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan, set a high standard. With 
the opening blasts of Beethoven's 
Overture to “Coriolanus”, one sensed 
the vigorous impact and control which 
obtained through this and two Bee- 
thoven Symphonies. The superior 
acoustics of the new building were 
evident in the delicate interplay of 
woodwinds and strings in the Sixth 
Symphony. Peasants danced, bands 
played and storms raged with vivid 
clarified detail 

The Seventh Symphony worked to 
an exuberant climax with the last two 
movements taken at a dazzling pace 
a pace which sacrificed some of the 
poetry, but was surely one of the most 
stimulating interpretations. 

Walter Susskind conducted the next 
two concerts which presented two 
outstanding Canadian artists Zara 
Nelsova was soloist in Dvorak’s Con 
certo in B Minor. Her glowing cello 
tones were moulded into an orchestral 
setting of eloquent splendour guided 
with a firm hand. Her rich, virile 
tone appeared more modulated in the 
second concert when she performed 
Brahms’ Double Concerto in A Minot 
with violinist Betty-Jean Hagen. The 
happy blend of the two instruments, 
with the artists’ well-matched tech 
niques, resulted in a performance 
which revealed all the warmth and 
passion of the great music. The or 
chestra supplied a resilient accom 
paniment especially in the tender slow 
movement and the robust finale of the 
concerto. 

Both programs opened with Trip 
tych for Orchestra by Pierre Mercure, 
commissioned for this festival, a gen- 
erously scored composition with effec- 
tive crescendo passages. With Mr 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Lifting an lron Curtain 


HERE was, of course, the inevitable official 

fly in the ointment. But somewhere there 

also was a breakdown in the lines of inter- 
office communication. 

The performances in Moscow by the New York 
Philharmonic and Leonard Bernstein in August 
were received with almost rhapsodic enthusiasm 
by the Soviet public and by leading Soviet musi- 
cians. Said the composer, Aram Khachaturian 
in Izvestia: “This orchestra consists of marvelous 
musicians, many of whom surely are great artists. 
At the same time their ensemble is wonderful.” 

Said the violinist, Leonid Kogan, in Pravda: 
“In his (Bernstein's) distinguished appearance 
happily there is to be found great musicality, a 
genuine temperament and a high feeling for the 
most different musical styles.” And according to 
composer Dimitri Kabalevsky, writing in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, “Not a single detail of the score 
(of Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony) escaped 
Bernstein's attention, and at the same time the 
breadth of the performance was so great as to 
be rarely heard in performances of this sym- 
phony.” 


pew ny came the concert at which Mr. Bern- 
stein decided to talk to the audience, as he 
does in New York. He talked about Charles Ives’s 
tiny, but revolutionary, piece, “The Unanswered 
Question”, which can do with a bit of explanation 
for audiences anywhere; and he talked about the 
two Stravinskys of “Sacre du Printemps” and the 
piano concerto, the latter never before performed 
in Russia 

Aleksandr Medvedev, critic for Sovetskaya Kul- 
tura, Official paper of the Ministry of Culture, 
promptly produced the fly for the hitherto un- 
sullied ointment. “Before the Ives, Bernstein 


A Path to Beauty 


66 O me, research has only been a path to 
beauty”—these words of Wanda Landow- 
ska, quoted in a restrospective summary 

of her career published in Musical AMERICA 

in 1955, are a vivid expression of her unique spirit 

So intensely did she live and work (she was at 

her harpsichord the day betore she died, on Aug 

16, at 80) that it seems impossible that we have 

lost her. Only for a dedicated artist and an in- 

defatigable worker would it have been possible 
to complete an incomparable recording of “The 

Well-Tempered Clavier” at the age of 75. And she 

never stopped. An album of Haydn Piano Sonatas 

is about to appear. There is a touching irony in 


On the front cover 





A first tour of the Far East, a second of Europe, and a fourth of the 
United States will occupy Robert Mueller this season. 
ican pianist has also scheduled another recital in Town Hall in New York 


next March 


Born in Decatur, Ill., Mr. Mueller now lives in Berkeley, Calif. He 
studied piano with Moissaye Boguslawski in Chicago and Egon Petri at 
He made his recital debut in San Francisco, in 1950, 
after having appeared at the age of 16 with the New York City Symphony. 

After three years of service in World War II, he resumed piano study 
He won the San Francisco Music 
Critic’s Award in 1953 and the San Francisco Symphony Foundation 
Award in 1955. In 1955 he also made a successful 
recital, and two years later appeared in Carnegie Hall 

A European concert tour followed, taking him to London, Paris, Vienna, 
He frequently programs music of such Amer- 
ican composers as Norman Dello Joio. Samuel Barber, William Schuman, 
and David Diamond. and he was chosen to give the first performance of 
the Piano Concerto of the Californian composer 


Cornell University 


with Harold Logan in San Francisco 


Rome, and other centers 


(Photograph by Mia Glazer, New York, N. Y.) 





violated all traditions and spoke to the public,” 
announced Medvedev, gravely. “It is difficult to 
say why the conductor did it— whether he was 
not sure the music of Ives would speak for itself 
or whether he was uncertain of the qualifications 
of the audience in the number-one concert hall of 
this great musical capital. . . . Before this ‘four- 
minute piece, L. Bernstein spoke for six minutes. 

Only the good manners of the hospitable 
public resulted in cool applause. Nevertheless, 
the conductor, setting modesty aside, himself sug- 
gested that the piece be repeated.” 


\ EDVEDEV concluded that “It looked as if 
LVI. it was a show entitled ‘Leonard Bernstein is 
Lifting the Iron Curtain in Music’ ”. 

But the critic had failed to check the dispatch 
of the previous day from Tass, the Soviet news 
agency. Said Tass: “A piece by Ives, performed 
in Moscow for the first time, was encored at the 
insistence of the enraptured audience”, and it 
went on to note that the conductor had “prefaced 
the performance of the works of Stravinsky and 
Ives with highly interesting critical essays” 

“I'd rather die than repeat any piece”, declared 
Bernstein in protest over Medvedev’s remarks 
which he characterized as “an unforgivable lie in 
the worst possible taste”, according to a UPI 
dispatch. The ovation for the Ives had been so 
unexpected, he said, that “in my very best Russian 
I asked if they wanted the piece again, and when 
they responded with cheers, | played it.” 

We hope this incident does not give Mr. Bern- 
stein an inhibiting complex, and that he will con- 
tinue to talk, and even repeat an occasional piece, 
in New York. So far as we are concerned, Mr. 
Bernstein can lift the iron curtain in music any 
time he pleases. 


one of the last things she said: “Why am I so 
tired?” 

Though she will go down in history as a 
great musician and pioneer in the rediscovery 
of the music of the past, Landowska will be re- 
membered by those who knew her as a great wo- 
man. To her, as to her beloved Johann Sebastian 
Bach, music was a way of life. She said to a 
friend, a musicologist, who was visiting her a few 
vears ago: “One of the advantages of growing old, 
after having devoted one’s life to Bach, is that 
one feels that one is beginning to understand him.” 

She loved nature profoundly. At the very be- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Verona Arena 


(Continued from page 3) 

beauty of tone and feeling. The me 
tallic ring of her voice carried to the 
farthest corner of the arena with ease 
but the color was too light and lyric 


to give sufficient impact and drama 
to the. situation. Carlo Bergonzi as 
Don Alvaro delighted the ear with 


some magnificent singing, and vocally 
Aldo Protti’s Don Carlo met the re- 
quirements of the arena, but his lack 
of style made his characterization of 
the role dull. Ivo Vinci gave great 
dignity to the part of Padre Guardi- 
ano as well as warmth of tone. The 
Preziosilla was Miriam Pirazzini, who 
was only just adequate while Renato 
Capecchi ts now exaggerating the role 
of Fra Melitone. Antonino Votto con 
ducted with his customary calm and 
precision 


as 
Leontyne Price as Leonora 


Il Trovatore’ 


marked the return 
to the arena of Leontyne Price as 
Leonora after her phenomenal suc 
cess in “Aida” last year Miss Price 


showed some nervousness in the first 
act, but this was understandable as 
she had not had an orchestral re 
hearsal She nevertheless demon 
strated immediately enormous vocal 
progress and the voice sounded larger 
and more dramatic, while still main 
taining complete flexibility in the top 
range Miss Price thrilled with her 
sensitivity and deep feeling, and ob 
tained the sympathy of the public 
throughout the opera. Franco Corelli 
was an ideal Manrico and his strong 
clarion tones kept the audience chee: 
ing 

Ihe dour character of 
was considerably more in keeping 
with Count di Luna and vocally he 
spun out the part with ease and sc 
curity Adriana Lazzarini, appearing 
here for the first time as Azucena 
showed a and generous voice 
although the sound was rather brittle 
and metallic to be truly pleasing to 
the ear, particularly in the upper reg 
ister Ihe conductor, Oliviero de 
Fabritis, provided some excellent 
musical climaxes and exciting tempi 
but the stage and pit were not always 
together. Verdi's original ballet music 
was restored in this performance for 
the first time in many 
turned out to be greatly 
by the public who 
ovation to the 

The season 


Aldo Protti 


lar ue 


years and 
appreciated 
gave a standing 
dancers 

with Gounod’s 
Faust” on a fairly happy note even 
though this is not an ideal opera for 


closed 





the arena. Gianni Poggi as Faust was 
in top form, spinning out high notes 
and difficult phrases with facility and 
artistry. The Margherita of Verona 
soprano Rosanna Carteri was sweet 
in expression, although vocally she 
showed a marked decline since | 
last heard her sing. Miss Carteri has 
still a beautiful quality in the middle 
of her register, but completely loses 
it in her upper register; coloratura 


passages lack brilliance and lucidity. 
Cesare Siepi produced a wonderful 
sound inhis singing of Mephistopheles 
but his interpretation was superficial. 
Mario Zanasi poured out larger vol- 
ume of voice as Valentine and Fio- 
renza Cossotto was an outstanding 
Siebel. Oliviero de Fabritiis again 
conducted with temperament. Ria 
Teresa Legnani choreographed the 
magnificent and spectacular ballet. 


Vancouver Festival Opens New Hall 


(Continued from page 3) 

Susskind’s straightforward approach, 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5 
(given at both performances) was a 
tour de force Its trivial qualities 
were minimized and much was made 
of its strong rhythms and lyrical pas 
Sages 


For the fifth symphony concert, 
Irwin Hoffman, Vancouver Sym 
phony’s resident conductor, directed 


music by Corelli, Mozart, Stravinsky 
and Hindemith, with Rudolf Firkusny 
as piano soloist. Mr. Firkusny’s first 
offering, Mozart's Concerto in E Flat 
Major, displayed his clean-cut style, 
resulting in a meticulous, rather than 
an inspired performance The dry 
brilliance of Stravinsky's Capriccio 
for Piano and Orchestra was bette 
suited to the soloist’s dynamic style 
Driving tempos emphasized the sur 
shine, with woodwinds and 
strings contributing to the work’s brit 
tle polish Hindemith’s Symphony 
from “Mathis der Maler” provided the 
brass section with an opportunity fo! 
some inspired work in great climaxes 
of powerful tone which were firmly 
controlled 


face 


Bruno Walter Conducts 


The orchestral concerts reached a 
peak in the fourth week of the festival 
when Bruno Walter returned to con 
duct two all-Mozart programs. Just 
as in the previous year he brought 
a capacity audience to its feet cheer 
ing for the magic he makes with great 
music Maria Stader, the Swiss 
soprano, was soloist with Dr. Walter's 
glowing accompaniments and proved 
herself a magnificent exponent of 
Mozart The pellucid quality of her 
voice in the “Exsultate Jubilate” and 
the aria K. 217 enhanced the beauty 
of this occasion This was also the 
case with the two symphonies repro 
duced with economy of gesture and 
deep insight. The Symphony no. 36 
in C Major was a concise work of art 
full of grace and vigor with every 
section of the orchestra contributing 
its special effect to make the perfect 


A spectacular scene from Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” in the arena at 
Verona. The staging was by Corlo Maestrini 


whole. In the Symphony no. 39 in E 
Flat Major, Dr. Walter drew his finest 
response from the musicians. Light 
and shade alternated in a delicate 
balance which was particularly notice- 
able in the poignant Andante and the 
stately Minuet 

In this last week of the festival, the 
30-voiced Montreal Bach Choir, di- 
rected by George Little, gave two con- 
certs which among other things, were 
distinguished for the inclusion of con- 
temporary music composed for this 
group by Violet Archer, Kelsey Jones, 
Jean Coulthard and Robert Turner. 
Though of varying styles, these mod- 
ern songs could be said to bridge the 
gap between present-day music and 
the unattuned ear of the listener. 

In addition, Mr. Little directed 
works by Bach with a virility and 
lightness that lifted them joyously 
from the past. Brahms’ “Liebeslieder” 
Waltzes, with Rosebelle and Kelsey 
Jones at the piano, also had a lilting 
freshness in a performance which dis- 
closed the group’s excellent balance, 
precise attack and sonorous tone. 
French Canadian folk songs and a 
variety of works by Monteverdi, Las- 
sus, Morley and Vecchi revealed 
further aspects of the choir’s §ar- 
tistry in pianissimo, articulation, 
phrasing, rhythms and response to the 
conductor’s acute sense of timing 


Large Choral Works Performed 


Choral music on a larger scale was 
presented under the direction of 
Nicholas Goldschmidt when he con- 
ducted the 200 voice festival chorus 
and four vocalists in  Vivaldi’s 
“Gloria” and Bruckner’s Mass in F 


minor. Although more subtle effects 
might have been achieved in the 
“Gloria”, perhaps with a_ smaller 


group, the warm alto tones of Ker- 
stin Meyer and the silvery soprano 
of Maria Stader were beautifully 
attuned to the richly melodic music. 

The Bruckner “Mass” marked 
Ernst Haefliger’s American debut, but 
it was not until the only vocal recital 
of the 1959 festival, that he displayed 
his talent to advantage. He appeared 
with Milla Andrew, soprano, and 
Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, in Janacek’s 
“Diary of One Who Vanished.” As 
the young shepherd, he gave evidence 
of a high order of vocal and dramatic 
power which was complemented 
vividly by the compelling piano ac- 
companiment of Mr. Firkusny. Miss 
Andrew, as the gypsy girl, was also 
convincing. Her clear diction and 
bright tone did full justice to the pow- 
erful music-drama-in-miniature and, 
later on, to a group of songs by the 
local composer Robert Turner. These, 
commissioned for the festival, were a 
difficult assignment that revealed the 


singer’s aptitude for the modern 
vocal idiom. 
Mr. Haefliger opened this vocal 


concert with a group sung in the best 


traditions of lieder. The more inti- 
mate songs of Schubert and Schu- 
mann displayed some fine effects in 
mezza voce and breath control. An- 
other artist, George Brough, played 
expressive accompaniments with in- 
nate musical sensitivity. 

Choral and orchestral music by 
Bach featured the CBC Chamber Or- 
chestra conducted by Milton Katims 
with Maria Stader, soprano, Norman 
Farrow, bass and Gregory Millar, 
tenor, as soloists. The orchestral 
numbers were reproduced with a defi- 
nite, vigorous tone quality. Suite No. 
1 in C with its various dance forms 
tended to be rather brittle while hew- 
ing to classical lines. The third 
Brandenburg Concerto had a more 
full bodied quality with its rich con- 
trapuntal writing making for glowing 
orchestra effects. Bracketing these 
were two cantatas with an expert 
group from the Bach Choir of Van- 
couver supplying the choral parts. 
The secular “Wedding” Cantata with 
its airy graceful phrases was admir- 
ably suited to Miss Stader’s flexible 
tones. Vocal passages in combination 
with oboe or with cello, bass and 
harpsichord gave the music its full 
value. 


Bach Cantata Impressive 


However, the high point of the 
program was the sacred cantata, 
“Sleepers Awake”, when the choir 
joined the soloists and orchestra to 
produce an impressive volume of well- 
balanced tone. Miss Stader’s silvery 
notes with Mr. Farrow’s fluent bass 
fitted the dramatic sombre-toned 
music in color, texture and pliable 
phrasing. 

Mr. Katims also directed the first 
of the free hour-long concerts con- 
tributed by the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Company and featuring the CBC 
Chamber Orchestra of 30 musicians. 
The opening contemporary work, 
“Divertimento del Sur” by Hector 
Campos-Parsi, was played with a 
suave tone. “Divertimento-Burlesca” 
by Benjamin Lees, though less marked 
in modern idiom, was a brilliant num- 
ber of shifting orchestral color blends. 
Between these modern scores, Con- 
certo in D Major by C. P. E. Bach 
was a blending of the classical and 
baroque, illustrated in the best con- 
certo grosso style of melodious strings 
and clean woodwinds. 

Concerts of smaller ensemble 
groups started auspiciously with an 
“Outdoor Serenade” presented by the 
Cassenti Players at the University of 
British Columbia. The performance 
of special chamber music by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and Gounod was an 
unqualified success. The world- 
famous Hungarian Quartet opened 
the first of their three concerts with 
a program of works by Mozart, Bar- 
tok and Beethoven. 


Chamber-Music Programs 


An eminent duo, Ernst Friedlander, 
cellist, and his wife, Marie, pianist, 
gave a recital of sonatas with dis- 
tinctive artistry, and narrowing the 
field to solo recitals, there were two 
for piano. The first was given by 
Marie-Aimee Warrot, a virtuoso pian- 
ist of technical mastery and dynamic 
effects, and by Rudolf Firkusny, 
whose brilliant and sensitive recital 
had a new Sonata by Carlisle Floyd. 

Anna Russell, musical satirist su- 
preme, filled a week’s engagement 
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with her latest platform nonsense. 
Aided by the usual meagre props, her 
devastating take-offs were delivered 
with perfect timing which makes the 
potent pause or the suggestive glance 
one of her strongest assets. Whether 
she was lampooning German lieder, 
the French art song, the simple ballad 
or Wagnerian opera she was irresist- 
ible, with new antics mixed in with 
old favorites. 

is year’s drama was Schiller’s 
“Mary Stuart” performed by a com- 
pany of Canadians, with a Swedish 
Mary Stuart, and an American Queen 
Elizabeth, thus providing a blend of 
styles that was not always harmo- 
nious. Otherwise, director John Reich 
had put together a production that 
was impressive. 
Gluck’s Opera Exhibits New Stage 


_With Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice”, the 1959 Festival attained the 
front rank of world operatic produc- 
tions. The capacity first night audi- 
ence also had an opportunity to see 
the vast stage of the Queen Elizabeth 
Theatre put to its full artistic use, 
with the magnificent scene designed 
by Donald Oenslager. The towering 
single set tapering to a pinnacle, high 
above the stage, was the focal point 
of the production whether half lighted 
to present the weird caverns of the 
underworld or blazing with the sunlit 
beauty of the Elysian fields. 

Scaling the gigantic stairway, the 
ballet, trained by Hanya Holm, 
moved in perfect harmony to the 
classical music which reached a cli- 
max with the Dance of the Furies 
as Orpheus descended into Hades. 
The warm mezzo quality of Kerstin 
Meyer's voice and her poignant inter- 
pretation made her an ideal Orpheus. 
Unfortunately many of her words 
were lost even in the English trans- 
lation. Happily this was not the case 
with Mary Costa whose lyric soprano 
and personal beauty made her a strik- 
ing foil as Eurydice, or with Mar- 
guerite Gignac, who, as Amor, 
brought the audience right into the 
story with her clear incisive voice 
and excellent diction. The arrange- 
ment of the chorus, barely visible 
within translucent columns on either 
side of the stage, was a touch of 
genits. 

Oivin Fijeldstad conducted the 
stately music in the best traditions of 
classical opera. If the music he pro- 
duced lacked dramatic intensity, the 
magnificent staging more than com- 
pensated. 


Ximinez-Vargas Company Praised 


As a counter-attraction in the first 
half of the festival, the Ballet Espanol 
Ximinez-Vargas was a complete con- 
trast to the stylized form of this 
opera’s ballet. Fourteen perform- 
ances established this Spanish com- 
pany as one of the best ever to come 
to Vancouver. Each of its 14 dancers 
was a versatile performer, for acting, 
singing, piano and guitar playing were 
incorporated with each number. Add 
to this, the vividly colored native cos- 
tumes, the swirling skirts, the casta- 
nets, the stamping heels and you had 
exhilarating entertainment of the first 
order. Though each number was 
charged with passion and excitement, 
the death dance, “Petenera”, with 
Maria Alba, Roberto Ximinez and 
Manolo Vargas was the most spell- 
binding. Solo numbers by Ximinez 
and Vargas were displays of precision, 
speed and controlled action. Witty 
folk dances, spectacular flamenco 
work, guitar and vocal solos rounded 
out a convincing performance that 
revealed the really authentic dance 
forms of Spain. 

The closing week brought still an- 
other type of dancing, with the com- 
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Graphie Industries 


Interior of the new Vancouver Queen Elizabeth Theatre, which was built 
at a cost of six million dollars. The theatre housed many of the events 


held during Vancouver's 


pany of 42 Japanese girls. Color was 
the keynote of the week-long engage- 
ment of the Takarazuka Dance Thea- 
tre—color in the lavish costumes, the 
decor and the sets which made full 
use of the vast stage space. Twenty 
different scenes, relying more on 
mime than actual dance form, were 
a combination of ancient and modern, 
the modern note being emphasized by 
the swinging rhythms of a 20-piece 
orchestra playing under the direction 
of Ren Takahashi. Gowned in au- 
thentic kimonos of breath-taking 
beauty, the girls swayed to a beat far 
removed from authentic Japanese 
music. In spite of this baffling mix- 


Second International Festival 


ture the show had a fairy-tale quality 
as seen in the “larger-than-life” char- 
acters from Japanese folk lore, with 
their skillful use of fans and the 
movement of their feet sliding grace- 
fully on thongs. Fantasy was domi 
nant in four acts depicting the chang- 
ing seasons and in the finale where 
sheer opulence of costume and floral 
decor had full play. A military drill 
had the precision of a “Rockette” turn 
while humor and satire were inter- 
mingled in productions that, for all 
their superficiality, made good enter- 
tainment. This splendidly mounted 
show was a glowing finale to the 1959 
Vancouver International Festival 


Visitor to Jugoslavia Finds 
Thriving Musical Activity 


By Everett Heim 


Before going to Jugoslavia I had 
only the vaguest sort of idea of what 
is going on in music there. After an 
extended stay in this fascinating coun- 
try, during which I attended many 
performances, heard over a hundred 
modern compositions on tape, trav- 
elled from one end of the land to the 
other and met many of Jugoslavia’s 
leading composers, critics and music 
educators, I have a very concrete idea 
of a country in which music is thriv- 
ing in a most surprising way—sur- 
prising, that is, to one who goes there 
not knowing quite what to expect. 
Thanks to the assistance and friendly 
cooperation of the League of Jugo- 
slav Composers, I was able to hear 
and see an enormous amount, and 
what I saw and heard left a decidedly 
positive impression. 

The League of Jugoslavian Com- 
posers is in itself a most interesting 
organization. It is national in its 
scope, but a great deal of autonomy 
rests with each of the six “sections”, 
corresponding to the six republics 
that comprise the Federal Republic 
of Jugoslavia: Serbia, Croatia, Slo- 
venia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Mace- 
donia and Montenegro. The national 
office. which acts as a coordinator, 
is in Belgrade; offices of the regional 
sections, each with its own president 
and board of directors, are located in 
the capital cities of each of the peo- 
ple’s republics: Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Ljubljana, Sarajevo, Skoplje and Tito- 
grad. 

The League sponsors and encour- 
ages modern music In various Ways 

chiefly through concerts, record- 
ings and publication of new works 
The members are admitted after being 


passed by a panel which judges ex 
clusively on the technical proficiency 
of the works submitted; style is not a 
criterion. Members pay minimal dues 
The funds required for the League's 
activities accrue from a small per 
centage taken out of all members’ 
royalties; very rarely the state pro- 
vides a subsidy for some special proj 
ect. Perhaps the most important 
function of the League is the publi 
cation and recording of members’ 
compositions—a program of recent 
birth that has already shown excellent 
results and that will be further ex- 
panded. 

Using Belgrade as my base of op- 
erations, | made trips to the capital 
cities of all republics except Monte- 
negro. One of the strongest total im- 
pressions is that of astonishing diver- 
sity—geographical, ethnological and 
cultural. Belgrade has a certain cos 
mopolitan atmosphere and a corre- 
sponding musical life. In Skoplije, the 
capital of Macedonia, however, I felt 
that I was between two worlds 
Europe and Asia. The river Vardar, 
flowing through the middle of the 
city, marks this division with unusual 
clarity. On one side is modern, Euro 
pean Skoplje, with 12-story apart- 
ment and office buildings; on the other 
is the squalor of the Turkish and 
Gipsy quarters, dominated by min 
arets and domed mosques. It was 
only in 1912 that 500 years of Turk 
ish rule over Macedonia came to an 
end and the inhabitants could turn 
their cultural eyes westwards. Under 
the Turks there was neither the pos 
sibility nor the energy for anything 
resembling cultural activities; the 
Macedonians were occupied exclusive 
ly with the problem of retaining their 
own identity The only arts that 


flourished were folk arts, which are 
of unusual interest and richness—pat 
ticularly folk music, much of which is 
based on “irregular” meters (5, 7, 11, 
13, etc.) that today are considered 
very “modern” but that the Mace 
donians have “in their blood”. 

Practically every branch of organ 
ized cultural activity in Skoplje dates 
from after the Second World War. 
The opera, founded in 1947, is a full 
scale affair that performs mainly the 
standard Italian repertoire and occa 
sionally a modern work of not-too- 
great difficulty. In 1948 a ballet 
company was formed of youngsters 
that showed special promise as 
dancers, and now, eleven years later, 
this project is bearing fruit. I saw 
an evening of ballet that was very 
creditable indeed; the program includ 
ed several classical ballets and one by 
the modern Jugoslav composer Logar 
Besides these organizations there ts a 
full-time repertory theater and a good 
symphony orchestra which has been 
in existence only some ten years but 
which, under its gifted conductor 
Todor Skalovsk, has performed a re 
markably broad repertoire. 


No National Radio Program 


Radio Skoplje also plays an im 
portant role in Macedonia’s musical 
life. There 1s no such thing as a 
national program in Jugoslavia, but 
each of the six radio stations (one in 
each republic) makes and broadcasts 
its own program. Under this arrange 
ment, it is clear, many more works 
are “aired” than under a centralized 
system. The radio of each republic 
naturally tends to concentrate on its 
own composers, and this encourages 
them to produce. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that an almost 
certain performance waits for every 
good piece of new music that is writ 
ten in Jugoslavia 

Flying from Skoplje to Zagreb, the 
capital of Croatia, | had the impres- 
sion that in a couple of hours I had 
been transported to an entirely differ- 
ent world. In Zagreb, nearly every- 
one speaks a little German, recalling 
the fact that until 1918, Croatia be- 
longed to the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy 

One is immediately aware oi Za 
greb’s past history, for the city has a 
distinctly Austrian look about it, in 
the way it is laid out and in the archi- 
tecture. This history has also left a 
strong imprint on the city’s cultural 
life, which has an older tradition than 
that of any other Jugoslav city 
Austro-Hungary ruled the Croats with 
an iron hand but also brought various 
benefits of Western civilization 
schools, musical organizations, and 
theaters—such as the Turkish-domi 
nated provinces never knew. The 
University of Zagreb was founded in 
1669, the present Philharmonic Or- 
chestra traces its history back to the 
18th century. During the 19th cen- 
tury Zagreb had a most active musical 
life and produced some of Jugoslavia’s 
most important early composers 


Four Professional Orchestras 


Today the amount of musical ac 
tivity that goes on in this city of half 
a million inhabitants is nothing less 
than astounding. Four fully-profes 
sional orchestras function year-round 
the Philharmonic, the Radio Sym 
phony Orchestra, the Radio Chamber 
Orchestra and the world-famous Sol 
isti di Zagreb (when they are not on 
tour). The Academy of Music trains 
musicians on a university level; there 
are seven other music schools as well 
The local chapter of Musical Youth 
(Jeunesse Musicale) numbers 80,000 
members. There are also four full- 
time legitimate theaters 


Statistics do not, of course, prove 
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everything. but there is one figure that 
set me back on my heels; I asked that 


(Continued from 


it be repeated in two languages, so 
as to be sure I had it right The an 


nual budget (i.e. state subsidy) for 
the local opera, ballet and the most 
important legitimate theater is 340 


million dinars, which, taking a mean 
between the official and unofficial ex 
changes, amounts to around 600,000 
dollars 

Iwo opera 
witnessed 


which I 
that the 

Proko 
sarcastic Wedding 
in the Cloister”, based on Sheridan's 
“The Duenna”, was performed with 
verve and sensitivity The horseplay 
was “horsey” enough to get plenty of 
laughs, but it never became elephan 
tine The complicated plot with its 
commedia deil arte characters often 
wondering just what is 


performances 
convinced me 

money was being well spent 
fieff's charmingly 


leaves on 


transpiring on stage (and the fact 
that it was sung in Croation didn't 
help matters for me), but the splen 
did music more than saves the day 


The voice 
was the 


were fair to excellent; it 


second-string cast, as some 
of the leading singers were making 
guest appearances abroad The of 


chestra did an excellent job 
semi-abstract 


and the 
Stage sets on the re 
volving stage were pleasant and appro 
priate 


Josip Gostie in Andrea Chenier 


Ihe following 
occasion of 
brate his 
ereb opera 
slavia’s best 
spread far beyond his 
was given a public 
appeared in the title role of Gior 
dano’s “Andrea Chénier Short 
speeches by public officials, colleagues 
representatives of many cultural 
organizations accompanied the pres 
entation of flowers and wreaths that 
literally filled the stage As if this 
were not enough, veritable deluges of 
bouquets were thrown from the audi 
nc When had made his 
peech of acknowledgment, pande 
monmum broke loose for some twelve 
minutes his solos during 


evening 
the first order To cele 
thirtieth year with the Za 
Josip Gostic, one of Jugo 
fume has 
country 
before he 


was a gala 


tenors whose 


own 
party 


nal 
and 


Gostic 


and each of 


the ensuing performance brought 
forth storm of applause. His por 
traval of th title role was indeed 
IMPressive nd his voice is still re 
markably fresh and full of vitality, 
considering his sixty years The en 
ture production of this melodramatic 
work was thoroughly satisfactory It 
wi grand opera in the old style, 
but then, how else can one perform 

Andrea Chenier 

Particular mention must be made 
of the conductor Demetrij Zebre. who 
was completely in charge from start 
to finish. This talented conductor has 
just been appointed as director of the 
opera in his native Ljublia capital 
city of Slovenia, where th nusical 
life is no less intense than in Zagreb 

Ilo go into greater detail would 


exceed th scope of this informal re 
port. | have chosen Skoplije and Zagreb 


as examples of th wo cultural ex 
trem that are typical of Juvoslavia 
today Ljubljana resembles Zagreb 
in having inherited trong Austrian 
tradition. Sarajeve ipital of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, has much in com 
mon with Skoplje (for instance, many 
years of Turkish domination) but is 
culturally farther advanced. due in 
part to the Austrian rule that succeed 


ed the Turkish. Belgrad 


the capital 


Tabi-joat-tilelar-tmad-) olela 





of Serbia and of the Federal Repub 
lic, has the fullest musical life and 
an atmosphere all its own 

One of the most gratifying aspects 
of my trip was the amount of interest 
I encountered in the music and mus 
ical life of America and other Western 
countries, an interest that was genu 
ine and not satisfied by generalities 
In the discussions I had, it became 
clear that Jugoslav musicians are re 
markably well informed about what 
is going on in the outside musical 
world and are determined to keep 
abreast of new developments. When 


the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra appears in Jugoslavia this 
autumn it will find a most friendly 


and sympathetic audience 


Festival at Split 
Proves Memorable 
By THEODATE JOHNSON 

Split, Jugoslavia.—In the spring, re 


ports come in about music festivals in 
the towns of Split and Dubrovnik 


When I learned that four American 
singers had been engaged through 
Mrs. Bernardo de Muro’s Interna 


tional Operatic Exchange, I decided 
to fulfill a wanderlust dream and at 
tend these festivals as an excuse to 
see the famed Dalmatian coast. Need 
less to say, the scenery lived up to its 
vaunted reputation, but the surprise 
was the festival at Split 

Here in a seaport city of some 
80,000 built in and around the ancient 
ruins of Emperor Diocletian’s Palace 
there is a_ yearly six-week fes 
tival of nightly open-air performances 
of opera, concert and drama Iwo 
facts mark it as amazingly different 
There are no theatres or tents In 
stead, the city itself is used. Second 
ly, the festival is not only city-spon 
sored, but the excellent orchestra 
chorus and ballet, are entirely made 
up of citizens of the town. Soloists 
ilone are brought in from the capitals 
of the Jugoslavian Republic and from 
broad 

It is breathtaking to see and to hear 
Nida with no man-made bach 
grounds, but played in the peristyle of 
Diocletian's Palace with a real full 


moon for the Nile scene. It was a 
performance made memorable, too, 
by the opportunity of hearing Jugo- 
slavia's great tenor, Josip Gostic, and 
a great mezzo-soprano as Amneris, 
Biserka Cvejic. 

The peristyle too was the inspired 
setting for “Faust” in which three 
young Americans had the leading 
roles; Ellen Faull, James McCracken 
and Louis Sgarro. The latter as 
Mephistopheles acted and sang the 
role to the hilt and made a great hit 
with the predominantly Jugoslavian 
audience, 

Another night “Turandot” was given 
on the broad, steep steps leading to 
the imposing Mestrovic museum built 
on a bluff overlooking the Adriatic. 
A brilliant and very beautiful soprano 
from Poland, Krityna Janivoz, domi- 
nated the performance as Turandot 
and Atillio Planinsek was a splendid, 
winning suitor 


Still another site, used for “Rigo- 
letto” and a symphony concert, was 
the monastery rebuilt by Mestrovic 
and literally perched on rocks above 
the sea. I had to go on to Dubrovnik 
and had to miss the latter perform- 
ances. I cannot leave Split without 
saying congratulations to the excel- 
lent young conductor Silvije Bom 
bardelli and the choreographer Har- 
mos who made the ballets in “Aida” 
and “Faust” believable, charming and 
thoroughly delightful. All in all, the 
city has 16 different locations in which 
they stage their summer productions 

On the other hand, Dubrovnik has 
22! The climate in both cities cooper- 
ates superbly. It never, never rains 
(well, hardly ever) in July and August 


Once in a while, an Adriatic wind 
called the Borah can raise a_ fuss 
making the audience cool and the 


singers and orchestra players uncom 
fortable, but the average evening is 
perfection 


Differences in Dubrovnik 


Dubrovnik differs from Split in 
that it is government-sponsored and 
brings in the Zagreb opera, the Phil 


harmonic of Belgrade, the Serbian 
Kolo and the Croatian dancers, and 
this summer the Jerome Robbins 


‘Ballet, U. S. A.” The great attrac 
tion was the compelling performance 
of “Hamlet” in the courtyard of the 


great mediaeval fortress high above 
the sea and the town. The ghost 
really walked the ramparts! Despite 


Shakespeare in Croatian it made an 
indelible impression 
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Louis Sgarro is seen in the role of Mephistopheles in the production of 


Gounod’s “Faust” at Split, The setting is the peristyle in the ancient ruins 
of Emperor Diocletian's Palace 


Two Americans gave solo recitals 
during the summer in a series that 
took place indoors in the Atrium of 
the Rector’s Palace: Lucretia West 
and Blanche Thebom, who ended her 
world tour there. 

Dubrovnik has a municipal or- 
chestra that also takes part, but I 
didn’t have the opportunity of hear- 
ing it. It was a great experience to 
see two small cities steeped in ancient 
history, yet so alive today with the 
best in the musical and dramatic arts. 
The Dalmatian coast might seem to 
some off-the-beaten-track for their 
summer music. To the contrary, ex- 
claims one captivated visitor! 
Curzon among Soloists 

. al . 
At King’s Lynn Festival 

Norwich, England — The ninth 
King’s Lynn Festival has just been 
successfully concluded in spite of 
problems such as a printing strike and 
the absence of a local press which has 
always given the event influential sup- 
port. 

Modest in scope, imaginative in 
planning, this festival is both fortunate 
and well-run. Among the events was 
a piano recital by Clifford Curzon, a 
lecture on King’s Lynn and English 
History by the distinguished Norfolk 
writer, R. W. Ketton-Cremer, a lec- 
ture recital by Carl Dolmetsch (lead- 
ing spirit in the perpetuation of the 
tradition founded by his father, Arnold 
Dolmetsch) and appearances by a good 
friend of this festival, Sir John Bar- 
birolli, twice as conductor, once as 
cellist. 

Not the least memorable of the 
concerts was that given by the ac- 
complished Allegri String Quartet at 
Holkham Hall at Lord Leicester’s in- 
vitation. This took place in the famous 
Marble Hall, the construction of which 
was suggested by a design of Vitru- 
vius for a Temple of Justice. 

Basil Maine 
Vienna State Opera 
Plans New Productions 

Vienna.—The Vienna State Opera 
has announced a number of new pro- 
ductions for the 1959-60 season 
Among the important events will be 
“The Bartered Bride” by Smetana, to 
be conducted by Karl Boehm with 
leading parts being taken by Irmgard 
Seefried, Waldemar Kmennt and 
Oskar Czerwenka; “Cenerentola” by 
Rossini; “Orpheus and Eurydice” by 
Gluck; “Prince Igor” by Borodin; 
“Murder in the Cathedral” by Pizzetti; 
and “Capriccio” by Richard Strauss, 
to be conducted and produced by 
Herbert von Karajan 
I Musici Open 
Baalbek Festival 

Baalbek, Lebanon.—After a year’s 
absence, the Baalbek Festival resumed 
its schedule on July 25 with a per- 
formance by I Musici. During the 
season there was a recital by Rosalind 
Elias, American mezzo-soprano, and 
orchestra concerts by the New York 
Philharmonic on Aug. 8 and 9. A 
series of performances by the Ballet 
Rambert and Lebanese folk dancers 
were also presented. 


Casals Festival 


Held in Prades 


Prades, France.—The annual Prades 
Music Festival headed by Pablo 
Casals was held during July and de- 
voted to the music of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert. Among the 
featured artists were Mr. Casals, Wil- 
helm Kempff, Yehudi Menuhin, Miec- 
zyslaw Horszowski, Christian Ferras. 
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Rare Haydn, Janacek Operas Given in Holland 


Puccini Tripteych Also 
In Festival Programs 


By Everett Heim 


Amsterdam.—The Holland Festi- 
val differs from all others in that it 
is spread all over the face of the 
country. As a matter of fact it takes 
place in more than a dozen cities and 
towns, but as they are all quite close 
together and connected by excellent 
highways the problem of getting to 
any one of them from Amsterdam is 
not difficult. 

The first performance I attended 
was in Utrecht, famous for a peace 
treaty and the “Te Deum” that Han- 
del wrote to celebrate it. Appropri- 
ately enough this work was performed 
on another occasion during the festi- 
val; but on this particular evening I 
witnessed a most enjoyable perform- 
ance of “Il Mondo della Luna” by 
another of this year’s “anniversary 
boys”, Joseph Haydn. It is a most 
commendable practice of the Holland 
Festival to program works that have 
been unjustly forgotten. This time 
they picked a winner. 

“The World of the Moon” has not 
been heard in anything resembling its 
authentic form for nearly two cen- 
turies. In fact, it has hardly been 
heard at all since Haydn composed 
and then revised it for the Esterhazys 
in the 1770s. H.C. Robbins Landon, 
the well-known Haydn scholar, con- 
sulted many manuscripts before ar- 
riving at the present Urfassung, which 
is based not on the discovery of, or 
reversion to, a single definitive manu- 
script but on the scholarly and intelli- 
gent collation of several 18th-century 
sources, scattered through Europe. 

In its restored form this work is a 
most welcome addition to the rococo 
opera repertoire. It is not, to be sure, 
of the same stature as the master- 
pieces of Mozart. On the other hand 
it is distinctly superior to the ma- 
jority of Italian operas of the period 
by Piccinni, Paesiello, ef al., which 
is closely resembles. Its libretto is 
based on Goldoni’s dramma giocoso 
with the same title, at which several 
18th-century composers tried their 
hands 


Satirical Story 


The story is an amusing combina- 
tion of nonsense and satire. A fatu- 
ous old man keeps his two daughters 
away from any contact with the world. 
Ecclitico, who is in love with one of 
them, poses as an astronomer and 
convinces the old man that he has 
been transported to the moon. After 
many absurd lunar antics, the duped 
father is induced to give his consent 
to the marriage of his two daughters 
to the fake astronomer and his friend, 
while Cecco, Ecclitico’s servant, gets 
the maid, whom the father had rather 
fancied for himself. This story con- 
tains many standard situations of the 
period, and the characters resemble 
well-known types. 

Much more so than is the case with 
Mozart, Haydn’s score also reflects 
standard operatic forms and proce- 
dures of that time. The almost in- 
evitable comparison with Mozart re- 
veals that Haydn never achieves any- 
thing like the musical character-de- 
lineation which makes Mozart's 
operas the greatest ever written. But 
“Il Mondo della Luna” is neverthe- 
less a thoroughly charming score, for 
the revival of which the Holland 
Festival deserves great credit. 
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It was given a fine performance by 
an international cast specially as- 
sembled for the occasion. Luigi Al- 
va was an excellent Ecclitico, and 
Marcello Cortis kept the audience in 
stitches with his descreet clowning as 
the duped father. Mariella Adani 
and Bruna Rizzoli sang the roles of 
the two sisters and Biancamaria 
Casoni that of the maid. The sing- 
ing was, as it should be, in Italian, 
the language in which Haydn com- 
posed the amusing piece. Particular 
credit is due the Netherlands Cham- 
ber Orchestra, conducted magnifi- 
cently by Carlo Maria Géiulini, for 
the flawless and spirited accompani- 
ment. 


Another festival production was 
that of Puccini’s _rarely-heard 
“Triptych”, again with an _ interna- 


tional cast in which Italian singers 
predominated. Unfortunately the 
festival capitulated to the demands of 
the Dutch press that all three of these 
one-acters be given. The middle 
piece, “Suor Angelica” proved to be 
a crashing bore, and made the stifl- 
ingly hot evening unconscionably 
long, but all the works were given fine 
performances. The Dutch soprano 
Hildegard Hillebrecht was a splendid 


Giorgetta in “Il Tabarro”, the dra- 
matic curtain-raiser, and Paolo Gorin 
scored a well-earned success as the 
scurrilous Gianni Schicchi of Puccini's 
comic masterpiece. All three works 
were ably conducted by Arrigo 
Guarnieri, who led the Netherlands 
Opera Orchestra. 

The third opera to be produced 
especially for the festival was Jana- 
cek’s gloomy but powerful “Katja 
Kabanova”, a piece that certainly 
falls into the category of neglected 
masterpieces. The story itself, with 
its Ibsen-like pathos and primitive 
psychology, seems very much dated 
today—the story of a young wife who 
kills herself because she has betrayed 
her unlovable husband. But the mu- 
sic more than atones for this defect; 
Katja’s confession-monologue in the 
Jast act is one of the most powerful 
solo passages (it is not really an aria) 
in 20th-century opera. The Holland 
Festival is performing a real service 
to music by continuing its tradition 
of programming the works of this 
great Czech composer. 

Four of the principal singers, 
headed by Libuse Domaninska, who 
was magnificent in the title role, and 
the conductor, Jaroslay Krombholc, 





(4 scene from the revival of Haydn's opera “The World of the Moon” 





Maria Austria 


given at both the Holland and Aix Festivals. The international cast and the 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra were led by Carlo Maria Giulini 


Haydn Opera Repeated at Aix 


In French Premiere of Work 


By PauL AFFELDER 


Aix-en-Provence [The operatic 
highlight of the twelfth festival at 
Aix-en-Provence, which ran from 
July 11 to 31, was the French pre- 


miere of Haydn's delightful opera- 


buffa “Il Mondo della Luna”. The 
libretto of this charmingly non- 
sensical fantasy, the work of Carlo 


Goldoni, concerns a ridiculous old 
gentleman who looks through a fake 
telescope and sees scantily clothed 
nymphs, whom he believes are in- 
habitants of the moon. Under the 
influence of a sleeping potion, he is 
carried to the telescope-maker’s gar- 
den where, upon awaking, he is led 
to believe he is on the moon. The 
whole thing is a delicious spoof, and 
its presentation in this day of experi- 
ments in space travel was particularly 
apropos. 

Added to the pleasures of the opera 
itself, which contains some of Haydn’s 
most effective music for the lyric 
stage, music surprisingly Mozartean 
in character, were the simple but high- 
ly effective sets and costumes by Jean- 
Denis Maclés; the spirited staging by 


Maurice Sarrazin; the integrated 
choreography by Jan Rebel; the su 
perior buffa cast, which included 
Luigi Alva, Marcello Cortis, Bruna 
Rizzoli, Mariella Adani, Biancamaria 
Casoni, Paolo Pedani and Michel 
Hamel, and above all, the clean, 
crisp and graceful playing of the 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, un 
der the baton of Carlo Maria Giulini. 

Other operas offered at Aix this 
summer were “The Magic Flute” and 


“Cosi fan Tutte”. This reporter 
heard the former on July 15 and 
found it most disappointing. It was 


a performance that had reasonable 
accuracy notewise but that lacked 
character, both musical and dramatic 
The best singing came from Erich 
Kunz, an outstanding Papageno, and 


Richard Holm, a manly and even 
voiced Tamino. All the other prin 
cipals, Teresa Stich-Randall as Pa 
mina, Frederick Guthrie as Sarastro 


and Anja Silja as the Queen of the 
Night, left something to be desired 
as did most of those in the lesser 
roles. Alberto Erede conducted with 
poise and dignity but also with an 
excess of placidity. The Mozart-sized 


came from Prague; the rest were 
Dutch. As a compromise, the piece 
was sung in German. Ivana Mixova, 
as the carefree, rebellious Varvara, 
and Beno Blachut and Viktor Koci 
as the girl’s lovers, gave excellent ac- 
counts of themselves. Mimi Aarden 
deserves special mention for her por- 


trayal of the heartless, unbending 
mother-in-law, who represents Old 
Russia in the drama of moral con- 


flict between the ancient and the new 
orders. One could have wished for 
a better accompaniment than that 
provided by the Netherlands Opera 
Orchestra, which was heavy, not al- 
ways together and sometimes out of 
tune. 

To the unbounded joy of all Am- 
sterdam, Maria Meneghini Callas ap- 
peared in one of her famous one- 
woman shows. As usual she sang 
four arias, which were interspersed 
with three overtures, conducted by 
her regular partner, Nicola Rescigno. 
Most of the audience had come to see 
more than to hear the great diva, and 
they got their money’s worth. She 
was a fascinating figure indeed as she 
tripped up and down the long stair- 
way in the Concertgebouw, aided 
and abetted by the ranging spotlights. 
Tons of flowers were brought on, 
and the audience went wild after the 
concert. 


orchestra played quite well, though 
the small chorus was rather unin- 
spired. Worst of all was the strange 
ly artificial and mannered stage direc 
tion of Jean-Pierre Grenier. “The 
Magic Flute” plainly was not up to 
Aix’s usually high standards. 

On the evening of July 16 Manuel 
Rosenthal directed a nicely balanced 
program which as a whole, was good, 
but more and better polished string 
playing might have improved the 
quality of the sound. 

The concert contained two novel 
ties: a “Suite d’aprés Louis Couperin’ 
by Roland-Manuel and the “Sym 
phonie de Danses” by Daniel Lesur 
The former, scored for strings and a 
few woodwinds, is a series of trans- 
criptions of short keyboard pieces by 
the uncle of Francois Couperin. The 
music proved agreeable, and the 
transfer to the orchestra was well 
made, though there were too many 
long, slow movements and too few 
short, rapid ones, causing an imbal 
ance of mood and tempo. The Lesu: 
work is really a suite rather than a 
symphony There are 10 relatively 
brief dance movements, ranging from 
the sarabande and pavane to the sal 
tarello. The composition, completed 
last year and scored for strings with 
piano and tympani, is fairly conserva 
tive in style, yet it has an original 
flavor One hears in it echoes of 
both Ravel and Stravinsky. 


Milhaud’s “Le Boeuf” Played 


Both the Roland-Manuel and the 
Lesur were rather well presented, but 
the best performance was reserved 
for Haydn's Symphony No. 82 in ¢ 
major, whose slow movement, in par 
ticular, had poise and elegance, cou 
pled with a sensitivity of phrasing 
and clarity of execution. Aix’s own 
Darius Milhaud was represented by 
his saucy, Latin-American-colored 
rhapsody “Le Boeuf sur le Toit’ 
rousingly played to bring the concert 
to a spirited conclusion 

At her recital Teresa Stich-Ran 
dall gave more evidence of her mui 
ianship than she had displayed in 

The Magic Flute” Her phrasing 
was always meticulous, her interpre 
ive style above cavil. If there wa 
inything lacking it was a variety of 
tonal and dramatic color. Neverthe 
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Lorenzo Alvary, bass of the Metropolitan Opera, 
recently wed Mrs. Hallie Ligon Carr Fox, widow 
of Norman Fox, industrialist and philanthropist 


George Byrd recently became the first American 
Negro to conduct the Berlin Philharmonic. Mr 
Byrd has been under the tutelage of Herbert von 
Karajan and is a former graduate of Juilliard and 
of the Paris Conservatory 


Joseph Schuster is currently making a concert 
tour in Finland, Norway, Holland, England, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Israel, and Spain 


Gina Bachauer, above, is applauded by Jean 
Martinon, conductor, and members of the Israel 
Philharmonic after her performance of Beetho 
ven's Fifth Piano Concerto at the Athens Inter 
national Festival 


Charles K. L. Davis, tenor, completed a three 
week engagement with the Ed Sullivan troupe in 
Russia and left immediately for engagements at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu. This fall 
he will sing three performances in Washington, 
D. ¢ of “Don Giovanni 


Eugen Talley-Schmidt, tenor, has been engaged 
for the current opera season in Minster, Germany 
where he will open the season as Edgardo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor”. He will be heard during 
the season in “La Boheme”, “The Bartered Bride” 
Salome Der Rosenkavalier”, and several opet 
etla 


louring the Soviet Exhibit in New York’s Coli- 
eum in July, Van Cliburn, pianist, was surprised 
to find a box of candy with his picture on the 
cover and shaped like a piano. The director of 
the exhibition presented to Mr. Cliburn a box of 
the candy and one of the Soviet press officers told 


the pianist it is the best-selling candy in Russia 
today 


Alicia Markova appeared this summer as guest 
irtist with the London Festival Ballet. This month 
he also danced at the opening of a new series 
of TV programs in London sharing honors with 
Maria Callas and Jose Iturbi. 


Robert Merrill, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, opened the New York Public Library’s 
1959 senes of outdoor record concerts held in 
Bryant Park. Mr. Merrill sang the “Largo al 
factotum” from Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 


Recreating for over the 600th time her role as 
Lucy in “The Telephone”, Edith Gordon appeared 
with the Cleveland Orchestra's summer “Pops” 
series in their production of the Menotti work 
She was also heard as Adele in “Die Fledermaus” 
and Rosabella in “The Most Happy Fella”. 


Franz 
Fair Lady 


Allers, conduct of Broadway's “My 
conducted oncerts in September 
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with the Berlin Philharmonic programming works 
of Barber, Swanson, and Piston. 


The annual Gershwin evening at Miami Beach's 
summer concert series turned away 1,800 people 
in an evening sold-out to hear pianist Robert 
Mueller as soloist 


Lee Hepner, conductor of the Edmonton Sym- 
phony, appeared as guest conductor with the 
Munich Philharmonic in performances of works 
by Canadian composers. The program included 
works of Murray Adaskin, John Weinzweig, and 
Pierre Mercure 


Hans Schwieger, director of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, is in Germany to conduct the open- 
ing concerts of fall season in West Berlin and 
Stuttgart. While in Europe, Mr. Schwieger will 
also make new recordings for Urania. 


Janet Carlson, soprano, and her husband Vic 
Klarich are parents of a seven-pound daughter, 
Cynthia Janine, born in July. 


The new Camera Concerti, a chamber orchestra 
of 14 winds and strings founded by Joseph Eger, 
hornist, made its initial appearance this summer 
at the Castle Hill Concert series in Ipswich, Mass. 
This concert marked the beginning of a national 
tour of the United States by the group. 


After a four month concert tour in England, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, Clara Ward and 
the Ward Singers have recently returned to Amer- 
ica to fill engagements at Chicago's Ravinia Park 
and New York's Apollo Theatre. Already re- 
engaged for another Scandinavian tour in Janu- 
ary, the group will also appear in Italy, Turkey 
and Israel 


The young American singer Joann Grillo will 
appear as Azucena in “Il Trovatore” and Ulrica 
in “Un Ballo in Maschera” in the International 
Opera Season in Monterrey, Mexico, in October 


Pianist Eugene List appeared in Scandinavia in 
orchestral and radio dates in Oslo, Copenhagen, 
and Gothenburg 


Paul Taylor will appear in San Francisco in 
October at the invitation of the San Francisco 
Contemporary Dancer's Foundation for whom he 
will present two programs. He also will present 
master classes in the area 


The Carnegie Recital Hall will be the scene of a 
recital of music for two harpsichords this fall 
to be given by Albert Fuller and Paul Wolfe. 


Following recording sessions with Decca rec- 
ords, Ruth Slenczynska, pianist, appeared at the 


Mildred Dilling, above 
her 58 harps aboard the Flandre before sailing 
to Europe for a four-month concert tour. 


is seen with a few of 


Brevard Festival for the third consecutive season. 


Irene Jordan, soprano, and Martial Singher, 
baritone, were featured soloists during the first 
part of August at the Stratford, Ontario, Shake- 
speare Festival. Both artists appeared in recital 
and sang together in performances of Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in the Underworld”. 


ne 


With one street named in his honor already, 
Claudio Arrau (above center) is seen parading 
with the Mayor and Bishop of Santiago, Chile, 
after the street on which he was born was re- 
named Calle Claudio Arrau 


Robert Rounseville appeared as Don Jose in 
“Carmen” with the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
and then sang Romberg’s “Student Prince” in 
both Cleveland and Cincinnati. 


After two concerts with the Orquesta Sinfonica 
de la Universidad in Mexico, Toshiya Eto, violin- 
ist, returned to his native Japan for his first con- 
cert tour there 


Rachel Goodman, 16-year-old daughter of 
Benny Goodman, clarinetist, made her concert 
debut playing the piano in a Mozart trio at Sil- 
vermine Guild Hall in Connecticut. Miss Good- 
man was assisted by her father and David Daw- 
son, violist. 


Following appearances at the Eisteddfod Fes- 
tival in Llangollen, Wales, the Texas Boy’s Choir 
appeared in Antwerp, Rotterdam, Paris and other 
European capitals during their summer tour 


Byron Janis, noted pianist, opened his series 
of 15 South American concerts in Buenos Aires 
Teatro Colon 


Graciela Rivera, soprano, is the mother of a 
daughter born in August. In private life she is 
Mrs. Joseph Zumchak of Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Lisa Della Casa, upon singing Strauss’s “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” with the Berlin Staatsoper, was voted 
“best singing artist of the year” by an international 
jury of critics. 


Barry Morell, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will sing his first Faust in October with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. During the Metro 
politan’s new season he will also be heard as 
Faust as well as tenor roles in “Gypsy Baron” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” 


Rosalind Elias, mezzo-soprano, appeared at the 
Baalbeck Festival in Lebanon prior to recording 
dates with Victor in Rome. She will open the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s season as soloist in Bar- 
tok’s opera “Bluebeard’s Castle”. 


Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano, and Russell Sher- 
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Richard Lewis relaxes in the Glynde- 
bourne Festival gardens between re- 
hearsals, The tenor sang the title role 


in “Idomeneo” and Florestan in “Fi- 
delio” 


Marina Svetlova, while on a European tour, 
visits in Rome with a famous operatic tenor, 
Tito Schipa 


Henry Fox 


Jan Rubes (left), Czech-born Canadian singer and host of 


the CBC-TV program “Rhapsody”, 


is seen with Ivan Rom- 


anoff, whose orchestra and chorus are featured on the show 


man, pianist, were soloists at the concluding con- 
cert of the new Morgan Park Summer Music 
Festival at Glen Cove 


Lilian Kallir and Claude Frank, both concert 
pianists, were married on Aug. 29 in Marlboro, 
Vt. The best man was Eugene Istomin, also a 
well-known pianist. Mr. Frank was again this 
summer assistant to Rudolf Serkin at Marlboro. 


On Aug. 4, Beverly Sills, soprano, and her hus 
band Peter Greenough of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer had a baby girl, their first child who was 
named Meredith Holden 


Edwin Steffe, baritone, is temporarily forsaking 
the concert stage for Broadway. He will play the 
role of the Reverend Hornblower in “Happy 
Town”, the new musical opening in October 


James Fleetwood, conductor of the Fleetwood 
Singers, has just returned from a European tour 
with his ensemble They appeared in London, 
Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, and Spoleto 


Rudolf Firkusny appeared this summer at the 
14th Musical Festival at Montreux, Switzerland 
and the Edinburgh International Festival of Music 
At Vancouver he gave the premiere of Carlisle 


Floyd’s Sonata for Piano 


Mary Bothwell, soprano, will be heard in an 
all-Brahms program in Town Hall, Nov. 16, as a 
benefit recital for the scholarship fund of the Ca- 
nadian Women’s Club of New York. 
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Jacques Singer (left), conductor of 


the Buenos Aires 


Argentina 


Italfoto Elettronica 


Mary Curtis-Verna enjoys a holiday with her 


husband, Ettore Verna, at Nervi on 


Italian Riviera. The soprano was heard 
earlier this summer with the Cincinnati 


Opera 


Philharmonic, 
chats with President Frondizi 


Sabine Toepfer 
Howard Vandenburg, Wagnerian tenor, puts 


— touches on a portrait of Hans Knapperts- 
nusch 


Louise Pote 
Emerson Buckley (left), musical 
director, and Nathaniel Merrill, 
of stage director, rehearse at the Cen- 
tral City Opera Festival 


J. Lockwood (left), United States Air 
Force Band conductor; George Barati 
(center), Honolulu Symphony conductor: 
and Walter Hautzig, pianist, meet in Tokyo 


during pianist’s round-the-world tour 





Wanda Landowska 


Noted Interpreter 


Of Bach Was 80 


By Ropert SABIN 


Lakeville, Conn.—-Wanda Landow 
ska, revered for over half a century 
as the greatest harpsichordist of her 
time supreme interpreter 
and teacher of the music of Bach and 
other pre-l9th-century composers 
died of a heart attack at her home in 
Lakeville on Aug. 16. She had cele 
brated her 80th birthday on July 5, at 
which time tributes poured in from 
former pupils and other artists and 
music-lovers throughout the world 

Driven by the Nazis from France 
where she had established herself at 
Saint-Leu-la-Foret, a suburb of Paris 
mn 1925, Landowska came to live in 
the United States in 1941 After 
years in New York, she settled 
in Lakeville, where she devoted her 
self to a now historic 
cordings. The most 
was an album of Haydn Sonatas, to 
later this year Her last 
New York concert was given in 1954 
at the Frick Museum 


Retained Love for Poland 


Ot Polish-Jewish ancestry Lan 
dowska retained a passionate love of 
Poland throughout her long life, and 
no one people, literature 
and folklore more intimately than she 
did. But she citizen ol 
the world, beloved not only in France 
where she spent much of her life 
but in all of the countries where she 
lived and worked 

She was born in Warsaw on July § 
1879. Her father, Marian Landowski 
a lawyer by profession, loved music 
and himself an accomplished 
amateur. Her mother, Eve 
linguist, and from her, Landowska 
inherited a keen interest in language 
A phenomenally endowed musician, 
she began to study piano at four. But 
she was interested in singing, 
composition and other musical activi 
ties. As a girl, she used to visit peasant 
weddings during vacations in the 
country, and no one could play a 
mazurka more intoxicatingly. Folk 
music and folk life never lost their 
fascination for her 

Landowska was born into a musical 
world of full-blown romanticism, in 
which the music of previous centuries 
was forthe most part either 
looked or misunderstood. Her 
piano teacher was Jan 
the author of Chopin's Greater 
Works”, and at the Warsaw Con- 
servatory she studied with Alexander 
Michalowski, a famous virtuoso and 
interpreter of Chopin. But even in 
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Two Eminent Musicians Die: 


Landowska and Martinu 


those early years, much as she loved 
Chopin, it was Bach who became the 
beacon light in her musical develop 
ment 

In 1896, at the age of 17, Landow 
ska went to Berlin, where she worked 
with Heinrich Urban in composition 
Four years later, in 1900, she settled 
in Paris, and married Henry Lew, a 
friend and compatriot, who was a 
folklorist, but who assisted her in un 
earthing and studying the forgotten 
music of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries 

From the beginning, Landowska 
relized that, to revive the keyboard 
music of the past, she would have to 
master the harpsichord, which had 
become almost completely forgotten 

either a museum exhibit or a sort 
of musical toy used for drawing-room 
pieces. She undertook researches at 
the Heyer Museum in Cologne and 
elsewhere and finally she induced 
Pleyel to make an instrument for het 
that was an “ideal” of mid-18th- 
century construction, but able to 
sustain the rigors of travel and con- 
cert-giving in all climates and condi 
tions 


Rediscovered Old Instruments 


She moved to L'Hautil, a village 
near Paris, and began the herculean 
task of rediscovering the instruments 
and the music of previous centuries 
going back to the sources wherever 
possible. She made her Paris debut 
in 1903, playing only one piece on 
the harpsichord and all of the others 
on the piano. In February 1904, she 
gave her first all-Bach concert on the 
harpsichord. In 1905, she played the 
G minor Concerto of Bach with the 
orchestra of Gustav Bret’s Bach So- 
ciety in Paris. Bach scholars and other 
musicians befriended her. In 1912, 
she introduced her new Pleyel instru- 
ment (with a 16-foot register) at 
Breslau, and the following year she 
joined the faculty of the Berlin 
Hochschule fiir Musik. World War | 
interrupted her career, but she was 
paroled with her husband in Ger 
many and allowed to continue her 
researches. In 1919, Henry Lew was 
killed in an automobile accident 

Landowska returned to France to 
live and set out on a series of con- 
cert tours which took her through 
Europe, Africa, North and South 
America. Her first visit to the United 
States was in 1923. In 1925 she settled 
in Saint-Leu, with a collection of in 
struments and a library that attracted 
students from many countries. The 
Sunday train that took music-lovers 
to her famous concerts was known as 
“Landowska’s train” 

Not only did she succeed in restor 
ing the harpsichord to its rightful 
place in international concert life and 
in revealing the music written for it 
in its true guise, but she attracted 
the interest of contemporary com 
posers. Falla wrote his Harpsichord 
Concerto for her. 

Landowska’s return to the United 
States was unforgettably signalized 
by her recital in Town Hall on Feb. 
21, 1942, when she played the Bach 
“Goldberg Variations” before one of 
the most distinguished audiences ever 
assembled there. This she was to 
record afterwards with astonishing 
public success. The album sold like a 
popular hit. In 1951, she undertook 


her recording of “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier”, completed in 1955, which 
she called her “last will and testa- 
ment”, though, luckily, she lived to 
make several others, of Mozart, Bach, 
Haydn, and other masters. 

Besides her book “Musique Anci- 
enne”, which was published in 1909, 
she wrote many articles, analytical 
notes, and other commentaries. 

Landowska left no immediate rela- 
tives, but for many years she had 
been assisted, protected, and cared 
for by Elsa Schunicke and Denise 
Restout, whose devotion made her 
continuing musical activity possible. 


Czech Composer Wrote 


More Than 100 Works 


Liestal, Switzerland. Bohuslav 
Martinu, Czechosolvakian composer, 
died here at the age of 68, on Aug. 
29, following a long illness. 

Martinu was a composer of the 
20th century whose music could truly 
be called nationalistic. He wrote more 
than 100 compositions, including five 
symphonies and several operas, which 
evoked his native country in a tradi- 
tion inherited from Smetana and 
Dvorak. “New musical expression 
should arise from the subject matter, 
and should be the result of a com 
poser’s personality and experiences”, 
he once wrote. “Music is not a ques- 
tion of calculation. The creative im- 
pulse is identical with the wish to live. 
to feel alive”. In his later works the 
more obvious Czech influences were 
subdued, but he retained a distinctive 
musical language which found both 
friends and adversaries in the musical 
world. 


Born in Church Belfry 


He was born in Policka, Bohemia, 
Dec. 8, 1890, in the belfry of the 
church where his father was watch- 
man. At the age of six he began the 
study of the violin and at 16 he en- 
tered the Prague Conservatory under 
the sponsorship of several wealthy 
citizens. Upon graduation he became 
a member of the Czech Philharmonic 
in Prague. He was virtually self- 
trained in composition, having had 
only incompleted studies with the 
Czech composer Joseph Suk. During 
his 17 year’s residence in Paris, Al- 
bert Roussel was not only his good 
friend, but musical advisor as well 

Martinu’s music was introduced to 
American audiences by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, who with the Boston Sym- 
phony, played his “Bagarre” in 1927 
and his “Rhapsody for Orchestra” in 
1928. 

Martinu came to the United States 
for the first time in 1941. While here 
he taught at the Summer Berkshire 
Music Center, was visiting professor 
of composition at Princeton, and a 
member of the faculty of the Mannes 
College of Music in New York. After 
the war Martinu returned to Europe 
and visited the United States only 
occasionally. One of his last visits 
was in 1955 to work on a four-act 
opera based on the book “The Greek 
Passion” by Nikos Kazantzakis. In 
1956 he held a Guggenheim grant 
and was awarded the New York 
Music Critic’s Circle award for his 
“Fantaisies Symphoniques”, the Sym- 
phony No. 6. 


Bohuslav Martinu 


His principal works include the 
opera “Comedy on the Bridge”; the 
Concerto for String Quartet and 
Orchestra; the Concerto Grosso for 
Orchestra; the Partita for Strings; 
the Symphony No. 6; “Intermezzo”, a 
Louisville commission; the “Madrigal 
Stanzas” for Violin and Piano, and 
the Piano Quartet. 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Whitefield, N. H.—Alfred Miro- 
vitch, 75, concert pianist and teacher, 
died at Morrison Hospital here on 
Aug. 3 

For most of the past 20 years, Mr 
Mirovitch had devoted his time to 
lecturing, teaching and editing, and 
his editions of piano music are 
among the most highly regarded in 
the field. Following periods of serv- 
ice on the faculties of the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York and 
the Jordan College of Music of But- 
ler University in Indianapolis, he 
taught at the Boston Conservatory of 
Music He was to have started 
teaching at Boston University this 
fall. 

Mr. Mirovitch was graduated from 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory in 
Russia in 1909. He started his career 
with tours of Siberia and European 
Russia. In tours further afield 
through Asia, Australia and New 
Zealand, he frequently had the com- 
pany of Mishel Piastro, violinist and 
conductor. 

The two artists gave joint recitals 
in America after coming here in 1921. 
Thereafter for many years the pianist 
filled solo engagements in major cities 
throughout the United States. 

By 1930, Mr. Mirovitch had toured 
the world seven times. He was said 
to be the first person to give recitals 
of Western classic music in many 
places in China, Japan, Java, Sumatra, 
Thailand, Ceylon, and Central Africa. 
He also composed to some extent, in- 
troducing his music at his own re- 
citals. 

Mr. Mirovitch leaves his 
Maria, two brothers, Eugene and 
Alexander, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Emma Grus and Alice Mirovitch of 
Moscow. 


wife, 


MRS. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


Mrs. Arthur Friedheim, 90, former 
concert pianist and opera singer, died 
Aug. 13, at Park Town House Nurs- 
ing Home, New York. Her husband, 
Arthur Friedheim, was the  well- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Many Impressive Premieres 


Enliven Aspen 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Aspen, Colo.—The Aspen Music 
Festival is one of the unique organ- 
izations of its kind in the country. 
his year Izler Solomon had welded 
his musicians into an excellent en- 
semble and notable among the per- 
formances were Haydn's “Bear” Sym- 
phony, No. 82, done with incisive 
brilliance; Mozart's “Impresario” 
Overture, which had - scintillating 
vigor, and his “Masonic Funeral 
Music” which was gravely expressive. 
Another program brought well-articu- 
lated renditions of Mozart's “Idome- 
neo” Overture; his Symphony in (¢ 
major; and the Serenade in D major, 
No. 6, with splendid playing by the 
solo quartet of Anshel Brusilow and 
Helen Berlin, violins; Ralph Hersh, 
viola, and Stuart Sankey, cello. 

Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” re- 
ceived a perfect performance from be- 
ginning to end. Mr. Solomon really 
caught the music’s style and atmos- 
phere and as Dido, Jennie Tourel was 
magnificent. She looked like a god- 
dess and sang beautifully with every 
phrase and tone expressing emotional 
warmth Adele Addison's lovely 
voice was heard as Belinda and Mack 
Harrell’s resonant, yet sensitive sing- 
ing of Aeneas, added to the perform- 
ance. Eugenia Earle and others in 
lesser roles, plus the excellent chorus, 
all sang extremely well 


Milhaud Premiere 


The Aug. 2 concert featured three 
works by Darius Milhaud. The Con- 
certo for Violin and Flute had Mar- 
jorie Fulton, violin, and Albert Tip- 
ton, flute, to give a vibrant perform- 
ance A premiere programming of 
the “Joys of Life” Suite for small 
ensemble was enchanting music of a 
transparency that reflected the com- 
posers mastery of the light touch 
His Concerto for Cello, No. 1, played 
by Zara Nelsova, was spine-tingling. 

William Schuman was present for 
the Aug. 8 week-end when Sunday's 
orchestra concert featured two of 
his important works. A first per- 
formance, on Aug. 9, of his Violin 
Concerto in the revised version, was 
an exciting affair, especially with 
Roman Totenberg as soloist. Of sym- 
phonic proportions, it was vividly 
played under Mr. Solomon's sympa- 
thetic direction. He also gave a mov- 
ing performance of the composer's 
“New England Triptych” 

Another of the summer's great 
events, on July 12, was the American 
premiere of Benjamin Britten's “Noc- 
turnes” for small orchestra with Les- 
lie Chabay as tenor soloist. As al- 
ways, Mr. Britten amazed with his 
imaginative use of different instru- 
ments and Mr. Chabay added his rich 
vocal gifts to Mr. Solomon’s penetrat- 
ing reading and the orchestra’s hand- 
some performance 

A world premiere was given on 
July 11 of Milhaud’s “Tristesses”, set 
to poetry of Francis Jammes. Mack 
Harrell’s velvety, expressive voice 
made the most of the moments of 
fragile beauty Victor Babin’s ac- 
companiments reflected their brittle 
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quality, which often did little to en- 
hance the beauty of the texts. On the 
same program were the “Three Pieces 
in the Shape of a Pear”, by Satie 
played stylishly by Vronsky - and 
Babin, and Poulenc’s “Babar the Ele- 
phant” delightfully played by Mr. 
Babin, to Madeleine Milhaud’s reci- 
tation. 

William Schuman’s String Quartet. 
No. 4, full of intricate contrapuntal 
devices, sounded tremendously diffi- 
cult, and its brilliant execution on 
Aug. 7, earned the Juilliard Quartet 
great acclaim. The Aspen School 
Chorus, under Donald Thulean’s 
skillful direction, sang three groups of 
Mr. Schuman’s choral works. “Four 
Rounds on Famous Words” were 


ly in his support at the piano. In his 
solo numbers his tremendous vitality 
and absorption in the music was evi- 
denced in his playing of Beethoven's 
Sonata in A major, Op. 101. He 
was also heard in Schumann's Sonata 
No. 2 in F minor, and in the four 
Chopin Ballades. 

William Masselos, pianist, did yeo 
man service in performing such un 
usual and difficult works as the 
Schoenberg Pieces for the Piano; 
Webern's fragmentary Variations, Op 
27, and Ben Weber's Fantasia. He 
made much of Debussy’s Etudes and 
Chavez's “Seven Pieces for Piano” 
All fared well at his hands, which 
also encompassed Brahm’s Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini. 

Brooks Smith, pianist, was always 
in demand as assisting artist, as for 
Eudice Shapiro’s penetrating per 
formance of Beethoven's Violin So- 
nata No. 4, and for Mr. Totenberg’s 
exciting performance of Bartok’s Sec- 
ond Violin Sonata. In Schubert's 
Duo, Szymon Goldberg's instrument 


Berko 


Duo-pianists Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin confer with Rosina Lhevinne 
(third from left) und conductor Izler Solomon (second from left) before 


their performance of the Bach C 


most entertaining and highly original 
in the antiphonal and contrapuntal 
juxtaposition of vocal lines; “Carols 
of Death” were beautiful invocations, 
and choruses from “The Mighty 
Casey” were great fun, all handsomely 
sung with clean diction 

On Aug. 5 composer-in-residence 
Charles Jones's “The Seasons” was 
premiered. The work uses 16th cen 
tury English texts for soprano, bari- 
tone, narrator and a small ensemble 
with harpsichord that gave it an 
Elizabethan flavor. The instruments 
wove mellow patterns in a colorful 
background against which the way- 
ward vocal lines rose and fell. Miss 
Addison’s voice sounded particularly 
rich and Mr. Harrell’s beautiful speak- 
ing voice was as musical as his sing- 
ing. 

In a group of Tchaikovsky songs, 
Miss Tourel’s glorious voice caressed 
the words in long melodic lines, while 
Mr. Babin gave sympathetic accom- 
paniments. She was perfection itself 
in Schumann’s “Liederkreis”, holding 
the great audience spellbound, par- 
ticularly with her breathlessly beauti- 
ful rendition of “Mondnacht”. Leon- 
ard Shure was sensitive and musician- 


major Triple Piano Concerto in Aspen 


seemed alive as he drew most melliflu 
ous sounds, to which Mr. Babin’s gen 
erally refined rapport was attuned 
Miss Nelsova’s dashing bravura was 
in evidence in the Shostakovich Cello 
Sonata, and she gave a _ powerful, 
thrilling performance of the Kodaly 
Sonata for Solo Cello 

Another exhibition of Mr. Chabay’s 
art was a recital of songs by Brahms, 
in which his expressive tone, musical 
phrasing, and controlled legato were 
in evidence. His colleague at the 
piano was Mr. Smith. Albert Tip- 
ton’s beautiful flute playing was joined 
by Juilliard Quartet members in a 
lovely performance of Mozart's Flute 
Quartet in D major, and the quartet 
gave a wonderfully sensitive and dra- 
matic interpretation of Haydn’s Quar- 
tet, “The Rider”. Rosina Lhevinne 
joined them for a stirring rendition 
of the Dvorak Piano Quintet in A 
major that brought the five artists 
great applause. 

Fernando Valenti, harpsichordist, 
was heard in Bach’s D minor Con- 
certo with the orchestra in a brisk, 
smooth reading that demonstrated his 
agility and rhythmic verve. Imbalance 
was apparent in the Bach Viola 


Sonata in G minor, done with Ralph 
Hersh, whose expressive tone did not 
blend with the harpsichord. Mr. Val- 
enti’s playing sounded too intimate 
for the vast tent, but he fared much 
better at the little opera house in an 
evening of music of Bach and his 
contemporaries. 

The “Coffee” Cantata had a charm- 
ing, finished presentation with soloists 
Adele Addison, Leslie Chabay and 
Mack Harrell, and a small ensemble 
of flute, strings, and harpsichord. Mar 
jorie Fulton brought a classic purity 
of tone to her graceful performance 
of the Bach Violin Sonata in E minor, 
with Mr. Smith completing a perfect 
ensemble. Joanna Graudan gave a 
thoughtful rendition of the “Capriccio 
on the Departure of a_ Beloved 
Brother’, and joined forces with 
Nikolai Graudan for the Cello Sonata. 


Bach Concerto Outstanding 


One of the Bach highlights was the 
sparkling performance of the Con- 
certo for Three Pianos done by 
Rosina Lhevinne with Vronsky and 
Babin. The Partita in E major was a 
revelation of masterly playing as Mr. 
Goldberg's singing legato and flow 
ing lines rippled effortlessly. The Bach 
Concerto in C minor for Violin and 
Oboe had Mr. Brusilow and Donald 
Muggeridge, oboe, complementing 
each other with fine blending of tone. 

The list of Mendelssohn works was 
comprehensive. It included songs by 
Mr. Harrell; Cello Sonata No. 2, in 
D major, by the Graudans; Trio No. 
2, in C minor, by Mr. Goldberg and 
the Graudans; the Quartet in A major, 
Op. 13, and Variations and Scherzo, 
by the Juilliard Quartet, who also 
played the Octet in E flat major with 
Miss Shapiro, Mr. Brusilow, Mr. 
Hersh, and Victor Gottlieb. Miss 
Shapiro, Miss Nelsova, and Mrs 
Lhevinne played his Trio No. 1; Mrs 
Graudan played the “Capriccio Bril 
liante” with the orchestra, and Mr 
Goldberg did the Violin Concerto 
His “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music was sung by Miss Tourel, Miss 
Addison, and chorus, and vocal duets 
were done by Miss Tourel and M1 
Chabay. 

Student performances were of high 
caliber. A delightful production of 
Donizetti's “Don Pasquale”, in the 
Goldovsky translation, was given Aug 
| and 2, Felix Popper, conductor, at 
the Wheeler Opera House. The stu 
dent orchestra gave virile response 
to Mr. Popper's direction, though 
they were sometimes too loud for the 
small hall. John Newfield’s staging 
showed his genius for making actors 
out of young singers, and for making 
do with a minimum of scenery and 
properties. 

Of the two Norinas, Arlene Hampe 
showed a voice of agile brilliance 
while Joan Gavooian revealed one 
of sweet quality. Therman Bailey 
and David Beckwith, alternating as 
Don Pasquale had very good voices, 
used them well, and acted with poise 
Julian Long gave a splendid char 
acterization of Dr. Malatesta, with 
a voice to match. Although James 
McCray as Ernesto had a naturally 
lovely voice, it still needed training 
Jack Vandagriff made an amusing 
Attorney and Melissa Murphy had an 
engaging, lovely voice as the Maid 
Aug. 14 and 16 saw presentations of 
Milhaud’s “Le Pauvre Matelot”, and 
Act II of Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro”. 
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Girl of the Golden West 
Opens Red Rocks Festival 


Denver The 13th Annual Red 
Rocks Music Festival began and 
ended with unique presentations and 
with the Denver Symphony under 
Saul Caston’s musicianly direction as 
the nucleus of all productions, the 
season was most successful 

As a bow to Colorado's “Rush to 
the Rockies” Centennial, the festival 
opened with two performances of 
Puccini's “Girl of the Golden West 


in Robert Lawrence's English version 


With Eleanor Steber in the title role 
the lovely music, with its silly story 
sounded warm and romantic. Miss 


Steber's Minnie was an ingenuous in 
terpretation that made her a credibly 
inexperienced, charming young wom 
an who bouncingly carried the opera 
and its 40-odd men along with her 
and her bucolic exuberance. She was 
in glorious voice that reached up to 
the mountains with its luscious high 
notes, and her diction was a joy to 
hear, though some of the translation 
brought laughs from the audience 

Brian Sullivan was not at his best 
vocally, because of a cold, but he 
made a handsome Dick Johnson and 
acted credibly. Jack Rance was ably 
portrayed by William Chapman whose 
dynamic acting and brilliant singing 
dominated the stage. Another excel 
lent impersonation was William 
Appel’s Nick whose fine rang 
out dramatically. The rest of the cast 
trained by Ruth Parisoe and George 
Lynn, were a lusty lot of men who 
sang extremely well and added to the 
picture with colorful costumes and 
good acting. Herbert Graf's expert 
staging combined with Richard Rych 
tarik’s sets and lighting to create the 
appropriate atmosphere of a realistic 
“Old West”. Huge audiences attended 
both performances which Mr. Caston 
conducted with a sure hand and 
feeling for the tuneful score that was 
reflected by the orchestra's sensitive 
response 


voice 


Amparo and Jose lturbi Play 


Another capacity audience over 
flowed the vast theatre July 14 for the 
well-known pianists Amparo and Jose 
Iturbi in a program of three concertos 
Miss Iturbi gave a finely worked out 
interpretation of Haydn's D major 
Concerto with the Andante expres- 
sively sung and a Rondo that fairly 
scintillated. She joined forces with her 
brother to give a finely articulated 
performance of Mozart's Concerto in 
E flat for two pianos. Sureness of 
ensemble, rippling lucidity and spark 


ling passages contrasted with grave 
beauty of tone. Mr. Iturbi was in 
prime form in the Liszt E flat Con 
certo. He responded to tl ipplause 
with a Chopin Waltz and turne 
and as a surprise encore he con 
ducted Beethoven's “Egmont” Over 
ture im. Vigorous, dynamic manner 
Mr. Caston and the orchestra gave 
the soloists excellent upport and 
ope ned the evenin with a smoothly 
integrated performance of the Handel 


Harty “Water Musi 

\ delightful eveni: vas provided 
July 17 by the San |} isco Ballet, 
and a brief orchestra program featur 
ing the world premier f Paul Cres 
ton Janus omn oned by the 
Conterence of Womer Committees 
for Symphony Orchest hat was 


14 


holding its 12th Biennial Conference 


in Denver. The score was fiery and 
dramatic, full of intricate counter 
rhythms to which Mr. Caston gave a 
dynamic reading and the orchestra 
a brilliant performance. Berlioz’ 
“Roman Carnival” Overture made an 
appropriate prelude, full of bright 


tone and rhythmic vim 

rhe Ballet dancers were a blend of 
joyous abandon, verve, and technical 
precision, with Earl Murray conduct- 
ing the orchestra, Lew Christensen’s 
choreography showed originality and 
ingenuity. The costumes were charm- 
ing creations, and the program had 
clever variety. A finished example of 


classical ballet was “Ballentino”, ex- 
quisitely done, in spite of Vivaldi’s 
rather dull music. Balanchine’s “Ser- 


enade” was enchanting in blue 
Grecian costumes and called for 
expressive miming and fine solo 


work. Lightsome gaiety characterized 
“Masque of Beauty” and the “Shep- 
herd”, done with lilting grace and 
picturesque costuming, while “Ca- 
price” was a delightfully fantastic 
kaleidoscope of color and beautiful 
dancing. A large and devoted audi- 
ence stayed to the end of the long 
program, and again on Saturday night 
when “Serenade” was repeated and 
the “Nutcracker Suite” delighted the 
children. 

As Festival finale, the 
dramatization of Haydn’s “Creation” 
was again presented July 22 and 24 
before huge crowds of people who 
came in mid-afternoon with picnics 
and stayed through the thrilling per- 
formances in hushed reverence. It was 
an exalting experience for everyone 
concerned, onstage and in the audi- 
ence, a perfect blending of all ele- 
ments, music, drama, and staging. Mr. 
Caston’s loving care and inspiration 


stupendous 





caught the spiritual significance of the 
music, as his baton fused the entire 
production into a glowing entity. Mr. 
Graf had greatly improved last sum- 
mer’s world premiere of the oratorio’s 
dramatization, and staging and light- 
ing were more artistic. 

The gowned figures in colors to 
represent grass, trees, earth and water 
were most effective and graceful in 
their mass movements. Beasts, birds, 
insects and flowers were all delight- 
fuly portrayed by children while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel and 
Uriel, poised on top of the great 
back-rock in flaming red, gold and 
green lights. Their words were voiced 
by the same 3 soloists as last year; 
Adele Addison’s exquisite singing 
sounded truly divine; Mack Harrell’s 
beautiful voice had an inspired qual- 
ity, and John Anglin’s fine tenor 
soared to the stars in exaltation. Jack 
Olson and Jean Kostelic sang and 
acted Adam and Eve with simplicity 
and fine tonal quality. Warner Imig’s 
summer chorus from Colorado Uni- 
versity gave stunning performances of 
the great choral numbers. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


Longest Brevard Festival Includes Operas 


Regional Music, Soloists 
Give Flavor to Programs 


By Francis L. Cuurcu 


Brevard, N. C. 
Brevard 


The 15th annual 
Music Festival ended on a 
sparkling note, on Aug. 30, with 
Johann Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus”, 
performed by the National Grass 
Roots Opera Company and the Bre- 
vard Music Center Orchestra, all 
conducted by James Christian Pfohl. 

This was the longest festival in its 
history embracing four week-ends 
during August—and it was the first 
in which opera had been presented 

Both innovations apparently proved 
successful. At the end of the festival, 
festival authorities indicated the Bre- 
vard Music Center was in the best 
financial condition in years. 

The National Grass Roots Opera 
was founded in Raleigh, N. C., and 
in recent years has expanded its tours 
from North Carolina to much of the 
country. The appearance of a North 
Carolina-rooted group on the festival 
series in its closing week-end served 
to stress a quality that has marked 


this season's festivai—its regional 
flavor: 
The Brevard Festival Orchestra 


and Chorus, with Jane Rolandi Coker 
as soprano soloist, gave William 
Hoskins’ “Israfel”, based on Edgar 
Allen Poe’s poem. Hoskins is dean 
of the College of Music at Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) University and active in 
the Southeastern Composers League 
“Israfel” is in a _ broadly diatonic 
idiom with some use of church 
modes. It received a sympathetic, 
though at times ragged, performance 


by the Brevard forces 
The program on Aug. 21, was 
dedicated to the memory of North 


Carolina-born Lamar Stringfield, who 
died last January at Asheville, N. (¢ 
Included on the program were String- 


field's “Cripple Creek”, from his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning work, “South 
ern Mountain Suite’, and The 


Legend of John Henry”. Also on the 
program were works by other South 
ern composers, Benjamin C. Dun 
ford, Merrills Lewis, and Charles G 
Vardell, Jr 

Not only were 


composers of this 


area represented liberally on Bre 
vard Festival programs. Their con 
temporaries throughout the world 





James Christian Pfohl 


also were well-programmed. In fact, 
during the festival season (and dur- 
ing the Transylvania Music Camp 
period which preceded it), Brevard 
Music Center groups performed 130 
works by composers generally regard- 
ed as contemporary. 

At the opening festival concert, on 
Aug. 9, the entire first half was de- 
voted to modern music. One work 
was a world premiere, Russell Smith’s 
light-veined Can-Can and Waltz. 
Others were Leonard Bernstein’s 
Overture to “Candide”, Colin Mc- 
Phee’s “Transitions” and Peggy Glan- 
ville-Hicks’ “Gymnopédie No. 1”. All 
received excellent readings by the 
Brevard Music Center Orchestra (a 
smaller group consisting of the top 
players from the festival orchestra). 


Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde’ 

The opening concert closed with 
Gustav Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde”. The outstanding feature of 
the presentation was unquestionably 
the singing of Beverly Wolff, con- 
tralto. Her rich and expressive voice 
made the performance a moving ex- 
perience indeed. One should not un- 
derestimate either the work of Walter 
Carringer, as tenor soloist, or the 
orchestra under Mr. Pfohl’s direction. 

The Aug. 14-16 concerts featured 
inother innovation for Brevard Music 
Festival audiences — chamber music. 
The faculty string quartet (consisting 
of music-camp faculty members) pre- 
sented Arriaga’s Quartet in B major; 
Vincent Persichetti’s Third String 


Quartet, Op. 81, and Brahms’s Quar- 
minor, Op. 51, No. 1. This 


tet in € 


concert, on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 
15, was a good one. 

Another feature of that week-end 
were the performances by Lorne 
Monroe, principal cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. His rugged, strong 
style was aptly displayed in Dimitri 
Kabalevsky’s Cello Concerto. He 
proved himself also a master of the 
delicate phrasing and classical style 
demanded in Haydn’s D major Cello 
Concerto. The orchestra reached its 
high point of the week-end in Men- 
delssohn’s “Reformation” Symphony. 

Also appearing as soloists during 
the Aug. 14-16 week-end were Bev- 
erly Bower, soprano, and Ruth Slen- 
czynska, pianist. Miss Slenczynska 
was particularly outstanding and ex- 
citing in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 2, 
in G minor. 


Grant Johannesen Heard 


The high point of the festival was 
reached on Aug. 23, when orchestra, 
chorus, Grant Johannesen, pianist, 
and Peter Harrower, bass, combined 
forces to offer one of the finest con- 
certs this reviewer has heard in six 
years of attending Brevard perform- 
ances. Mr. Johannesen and the or- 
chestra did have a shaky beginning in 
Bach's F minor Concerto, but later 
managed to pull it together into a 
fine performance. Mr. Harrower sang 
two excerpts from Handel oratorios 
in a truly masterful style, and the or- 
chestra closed the first half of the 
concert with an excellent reading of 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird” Suite. 

After intermission, Mr. Johannesen 
and the orchestra combined forces for 
a superlative performance indeed of 
Schubert-Liszt’s “Wanderer” Phan- 
tasie. The pianist had both technique 
and a rich expressiveness to make this 
romantic work a truly notable listen- 
ing experience for the capacity audi- 
ence. 

Vittorio Giannini’s “Canticle of 
Christmas”, which ended the pro- 
gram, consists of Christmas carols 
woven into a romantic and impres- 
sionistic framework. It is not very 
original, but given the performance it 
reserved from Mr. Pfohl, the or- 
chestra, Mr. Harrower, and a chorus 
consisting of the Myers Park Pres- 
bysterian Church Choir (of Charlotte, 
N. C.) and music-center personnel, it 
seemed like a masterwork indeed. So 
moving was this experience, in fact, 
that many of the audience could not 
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applaud. 
left. 

Mr. Johannesen had been heard 
earlier in the week-end in Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 4, to which he brought 
a rich lyricism. 

Several players of the woodwind, 
brass and percussion sections dis- 
played their talents convincingly in 
the second chamber-music program, 
on the afternoon of Aug. 22. Assisting 
Mr. Pfohl in conducting was Robert 
Hause. The percussionists had their 
day in Carlos Chavez’s now well- 
known tour de force, Toccata for 
Percussion Instruments. The winds 
displayed their talents in Stravinsky’s 
“L’Histoire du Soldat”. The program 
also included the orchestra’s fine cello 
section and Mrs. Coker, soprano, 
in Villa-Lobos’ “Bachianas Brasilei- 
ras No. 5”, and the brass section in 
Alan Schulman’s “Top Brass”. 

Schulman also was represented in 
the evening program, when the or- 
chestra’s superlative first violist, Vic- 
tor Stern, performed the composer's 


They stood silently, then 


Theme and Variations for Viola and 
Orchestra. Mr. Harrower performed 
arias by Mozart, and the orchestra 
offered two more contemporary num- 
bers, Wells Hively’s “First Piece” and 
Chou-Wen-Chang’s “Landscapes”. 

The opera week-end included, be- 
sides the Strauss, Donizetti's “Don 
Pasquale”, music by Richard Rodgers 
and Jerome Kern, and a music-center 
production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“H.M.S. Pinafore”. 

During August Mr. Pfohl again 
took members of the festival orches- 
tra to the Highlands for four concerts 
called the Highlands Music Festival. 
This reviewer heard one, and it main- 
tained and sometimes bettered the 
good quality of the concerts at Bre- 
vard. In fact, the gymnasium in which 
the concerts are presented is better 
acoustically than the Brevard Music 
Center auditorium. Outstanding in the 
Highlands concert was Victor Stern’s 
playing in Handel’s Concerto in B 
minor for Viola and Orchestra and 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5. 


National Symphony Hailed 


On Tour of Latin America 


Howard Mitchell and the National 
Symphony undertook a special 12- 
week summer tour of Central and 
South American countries. Visiting 19 
countries in all, the tour is the longest 
ever planned under the President's 
Special International Program for 
Cultural Presentations. Without ex- 
ception the orchestra enjoyed the 
greatest possible success in every 
country where it played. 

From concerts in Panama City, 
where the tour opened, the total 
complement of 107 people flew into 
Colombia for concerts in Bogota, 
Cartegena, Medellin, and Cali. The 
orchestra then proceeded to Ecuador 
and to Lima, Peru. Other stops on the 
tour were La Paz, Bolivia; Ascuncion, 
Paraguay; Buenos Aires; Montevideo, 
Uruguay: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santos, Belohorizonte, Salvador and 
Recide, Brazil. 

The orchestra made a policy of per- 
forming with leading soloists in the 
countries visited, as well as _ pro- 
gramming the music of composers of 
the various countries such as Alberto 
Ginastera, Villa-Lobos and Roque 
Cordero. American composers repre- 
sented included Samuel Barber, Paul 
Creston, John Philip Sousa, George 
Gershwin, Walter Piston, and Morton 
Gould 


Children’s Concerts Given 


A highlight was the numerous free 
concerts given for children. A typical 
such program was in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, where fleets of buses donated by 


the Ministry of Education brought 
some 1,800 youngsters to fill the hall 
to the rafters. Children from the city’s 
refuge for abandoned waifs, various 
orphanages and Colombian Govern- 
ment schools squeezed into every 
available inch, including the ornate 
box of the president of Colombia 
Neatly dressed in their institution uni 
forms or clad in rags and barefoot, 
they sat quietly waiting for the music. 
Before the concert, the musicians 
strolled along the aisles playing their 
instruments, stopping to show the 
children how they worked. 

Through an interpreter Howard 
Mitchell introduced each selection 
briefly. The music, however, spoke for 
itself. Young girls audibly anticipated 
the Waltz from “Sleeping Beauty” 
while the boys’ feet stomped along 
with Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever”. And just like home, the “Wil- 
liam Tell” Overture was greeted with 
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The National Symphony rehearses in the Panagra hangar of Limatambo 


Airport, Lima, Peru 


an ovation, proving the Lone Ranger 
lives in South America too. The full 
hour of music also included the works 
of Berlioz, Bach, and Grieg. A rare 
treat for the youngsters, the concert 
proved a great success with the musi- 
cians as well 

The orchestra also took part in the 
Ninth Cartagena Festival de Indias as 
the first American orchestra to ever 
play at any major Latin American 
music festival. Also appearing at the 
festival, and on numerous Latin 
American TV stations, newly- 
formed string quartet of the four 
first-chair men. Named after concert 
master Werner lLywen. the Lywen 
Quartet had a _ resounding success 
playing the Mozart “Dissonance 
Quartet”, a Villa-Lobos quartet, and 
the Beethoven Second Quartet 

The orchestra left behind a remark- 
able feeling of good will in Quito, 
Ecuador, in spite of not having played 
there. Both Quito concerts were can 
celled because of political disturb 
ances, but in the rehearsal session, 
the orchesra recorded the Ecuadorian 
National Anthem as a special gift to 
the people of Ecuador 

Prior to this there had been no 
record available of the stirring hymn 
by full orchestra. This recording, 
made on equipment of the United 
States Information Service for. ron- 


Was a 


Capacity Audiences Applaud 


Miami Beach Summer Series 


By Artuur Troostwyk 


Miami.—tThe final concert by the 
University of Miami Summer Sym- 
phony of its ninth Miami Beach Pop 
series at the Miami Beach Auditorium 
came to an auspicious conclusion on 
Sunday evening, Aug. 9, with Arthur 
Fiedler wielding the baton before an 
audience of over 4000. As was the 
case throughout the series of 10 Sun- 
day Evening concerts this summer, 
the final concert was a complete sell- 
out, with hundreds of standees willing 
to forfeit their comfort so that they 
might enjoy an evening of music in 
the Miami Beach Auditorium. Ozan 
Marsh, a gifted pianist, was heard as 
soloist. 

The first concert, on June 7, was 
conducted by D’Artega. The program 
was devoted entirely to show-tunes by 
Kern, Porter, Romberg, and Rodgers- 
Hammerstein. The soloists were Irene 
Patti, soprano, and William McGrath, 
tenor, both of whom justified the 


Foto Booz 


Robert Striar 
Returning from the tour Howard 
Mitchell (left), conductor of the 
National Symphony, is greeted with 
an award from Commissioner David 
Karrick of Washington, D. C. 


commercial use, will, it is hoped, fill a 
gap in the nation’s life 

Numerous demonstrations of good 
will and appreciation ranging from 
the Bolivian government's highest 
award, the Order of Condor, to the 
many thousands of people who joined 
in unprecedented ovations for the 
musicians, show this tour to have been 
one of the most successful of its kind 


ovation they received from the large 
audience. D’Artega conducted his 
second concert July 19, an all-Gersh 
win event that included the Robert 
Russell Bennett version of “Porgy and 
Bess”, “An American in Paris”, and 
the conductor’s own arrangement of a 
medley entitled “Gershwin on Broad 
way”. 

The soloist was the pianist Robert 
Mueller. The young artist performed 
in a most commendable manner the 
third movement of the Concerto in F, 
and the “Rhapsody in Blue”. The 
support given by the orchestra was 
excellent. James and Veronica Mc- 
Cormick shared honors equally in 
their duet, “Bess, You Is My Woman”, 
and another “Porgy and Bess” num- 
ber, “I Got Plenty of Nuttin’” 

Emerson Buckley was the conduc- 
tor on the evening of June 14 and the 
vocalist was Rose Byrum, soprano. 

The fourth concert on June 28 
served to introduce Hugo Fiorato to 
the local Pops enthusiasts. The artists 
were the ballet dancers, Melissa Hay- 
den and Andre Eglevsky, whose 
artistry was so in evidence in the 
“Nutcracker” and the “Sylvia” pas de 
deux. The orchestra under Mr 
Fiorato never sounded better during 
the performances of Mendelssohn's 
“Scotch Symphony”, Chabrier’s “Es 
pana”, and in the stirring arrangement 
by Hershy Kay of Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes” 


Leroy Anderson Conducts 


Composer Leroy Anderson's ap- 
pearance, at the fifth concert, was 
another sell-out event. Two Miami 
singers, Olga Pavlova, soprano, and 
Paul Marino, baritone, were the solo 
ists. Of course the large assemblage 
came to hear the familiar Anderson 
tidbits, and Mr. Anderson gave them 
their fill with satisfying results 

Leroy Reisman, making his first 
appearance in many years as a sym 
phony conductor, led the University 
of Miami Summer Symphony July 21 
and Howard Barlow led the orchestra 
on Aug. 2 in a program that included 
Ichaikovsky’s “March Slav”, Boro 
din’s Nocturne, the Robert Russell 
Bennett arrangement of “My Fair 
Lady”, and Offenbach’s “Orpheus” 
overture 

The teenagers flocked to the Miami 
Beach Auditorium when Skitch Hen 
derson took over the baton, July 12 
Another jam-packed auditorium lis 
tened to Mr. Henderson's pianistic ex 
ploits in a two-part musical travelog 
that included familiar music-hall 
melodies from Vienna and Paris 

Beverly Bower, soprano, of the 
New York City Opera company, was 
the vocalist chosen to appear with 
Franz Allers. Miss Bower’s voice was 
as lovely as ever. Her delightfully 
refreshing soprano was especially 
notable in the three Puccini arias 

Franz Allers devoted the program 
exclusively to operatic selections and 
saluted the 100th birthdays of Gia 
como Puccini and Victor Herbert 
The orchestral highlights heard were 
the overture to Wagner’s “Die Mei 
Stersinger”, Dances from Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride”, Borodin’s Polo- 
vetsian Dances from “Prince Igor’, the 
seldom played Prelude to Act HI, 
from Puccini’s early opera, “Edgar”, 
and the waltzes from “Der Rosen 
kavalier”, by Richard Strauss. An 
ovation was accorded Franz Allers 
and the orchestra for their fine work 
in this, the eighth concert. 
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Artists and Management 


Columbia To Manage 
Charles K. L. Davis 


( harles K l 
tenor, has been signed by 
Artists Management, Inc., personal 
direction of Kurt Weinhold Mr 
Davis was born in Honolulu, the son 
of a prominent physician, and later 
came to New York to study at the 
Juilliard School and receive vocal 
training from Richard Bonelli, Mack 
Harreli, and Robert Weir 

4 winner of the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air, Mr. Davis has 


Hawatian 
Columbia 


Davis 


Ant 


Charles K. L. Davis 


recorded four 
Records, 40,000 


album for Everest 
copie ilbum 
Pray for Peace”, having been ordered 
by the Library of 
irchives and 
out the world 
i highly successful 
Lewisohn Stadium 

Mr Davis’ initial 
English, Welsh, and 
cestry. The “K” stands for Keonaor 
laulani (“Fragrant ve 
heaven) ind I for 


of one 


( onegres for its 
distribution through 
rhis summer he made 


iIppe irance 


indicate his 
Hawaiian an 


Llewellyn. 
Wagner Chorale 


Tours South America 


The Roger Wagner Chorale | 
rently touring South America as part 
of the President International Cul 
il Exchange Pro 
vy the American 
nd Academy Th 
nt 60) concert ' 


th Li-week to 


‘ram administered 
National Theatr 
Chorale will pre 
countries dur 
n They will per 
in such t iS Lima, Buenos 
Aire Santiags Guatemala City 
Bogota, and Panar The programs 
if made up nuirely of music b 
North Am 
Copland 


lorm 


omposet uch as 
Randall Thomp 
Thomsor Barbet 


Steber Cancels Dates 
In San Francisco 


feber 
incelled h pre | ppearance 
with the San Fra » Opera in Sep 
tember du tc lr H le of 
the Dyer Frau 
ohne Schatter " over 
by Marianna } ‘ f the 
Metropolitan and \V | Miss 
Steber is the TT ho has 
cancelled witl i ». the 
other two ber ( k and 
Risé Steven 
Leonie Rys rano 
was forced to I inces 
with the Sar 


Lom 
pany this fall f 


} 
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tering a clinic in Munich due to a re 
lapse following recent surgery. Miss 
Rysanek’s role in Strauss’s “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten” will be filled by Edith 
Lang, American soprano currently 
singing with the Hamburg State 
Opera. Miss Rysanek’s other roles of 
Madeleine in “Andrea Chenier” and 
Desdamona in “Ottello” will be sung 
by Gabriela Tucci young soprano of 
the Rome Opera 


Jerry Hoffman To Tour 
Milan Opera Group 


Jerry Hoffman, president of Savoy 
Enterprises, Ltd., has announced the 
first American tour of the celebrated 
Piccolo Teatro di Milano, to begin 
Feb with a two-week engagement 
at the New York City Cente! Ihe 
Piccolo Teatro di Milano has had 
great success in Europe and the 
Orient, where for the past several 
years it has toured through 22 nations 
from Japan to Russia. Direct from 
Sadler's Wells in London, the group 
consists of 20 performers and 
clans 

During the next 12 months, Mi 
Hoffman plans to bring to the United 
States such major attractions as the 
Chinese National Dance Theatre, the 
Dagenham Girl Pipers of Scotland 
the Polish Jewish State Theatre, and 
the Circus of the Orient 


musi 


Cosmetto Agency 
Signs Stewart Gordon 


Stewart Gordon, pianist 
i contract with Cosmetto 
agement, Inc Mr. Gordon, who 
studied with Olga Samaroff-Stokow 
ski, Agi Jambor, and Walter Giese 
king, also teaches at Wilmington Col 
lege and is Chairman of Music there 
He has played in Germany, Switzer 
land, France, Italy, and the United 
States His first recording, of the 
Schubert Sonata in A minor and the 
Schumann Sonata in F sharp minor 
has recently been Wash 
ington Records 


has signed 


Artist Man 


issued by 





Off To Europe... 


Sol Hurok left New York 
ing the final appearance of the Rus 
sian Festival of Music and Dance for 
a European vacation combined with 
visits to various capitals to arrange 
new attractions for the coming con 
cert season. On the agenda for this 
fall are the Polish State Folk Ballet, 
the Philippine National Dance Com 
pany, Roberto Iglesias and his Spanish 
Ballet, and the Dance Theatre of 
Israel 


follow 


Luben Vichey, president and gen 
eral manager of National Artists Cor 
poration, is in Paris and other Euro 
peon capitals this summer to sign 
several important attractions and solo 
irtists for the 1960-61 season Mr 
Vichey's travels will also take him to 
Guinea in order to re-negotiate 
another tour of Les Ballets Africains 


Joseph A. Lippman, Vice-President 
of Herbert Barrett Management, In 
and Mrs. Lippman are in Europe for 
a six week trip to France, Italy, an 
England, where they will consult with 
leading European concert manager 
opera and festival executives and 
artists represented by the Barrett of 
fice. The Lippmans are accompanied 
by their daughter, Victoria, 





Hurok Attractions 
Sign Larry Adler 


Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, 
is now under S. Hurok’s management. 
He begins his fall tour at Midland, 
Texas, on Oct. 2. Other cities in his 
tour include Detroit, Toronto, Min- 
neapolis, and Montreal. Mr. Adler 
has just finished scoring a film for 
the United Nations entitled “The 
Camp”. The first of two new albums 
for Audio Fidelity records will be 
issued in the fall, and on Oct. 30, Mr. 
Adler will give a Town Hall concert 


Newport Jazz Group 
To Tour United States 


The Newport Jazz Festival, long 
only a summer event, is expanding its 
operation into a year-round business 
Officials of the festival are sponsoring 
1 jazz tour of Europe in September 
and October by Dizzy Gillespie, Dave 
Brubeck, Jimmy Rushing, Buck Clay- 
ton and several others. The national 
tour will cover 15 cities and will 
feature the following groups: George 
Shearing and his band; Thelonious 
Monk and his quartet; Anita O'Day; 
Chet Baker; Humphrey Lyttelton Oc 
tet and Ronnie Ross’ Jazz Makers 


New York Opera Hires 
Ten New Singers 


Of the total of 60 artists 
ing this fall with the New York 
City Opera, ten will be making 
their debuts with the company. They 
are Barbara Meister, Judith Raskin, 
ind Lucille Kailer, sopranos; Sophia 
Steffan, mezzo-soprano; Jean Deis, 
Herbert Handt, Flaviano Labo, and 
Maurice Stern, tenors; Norman At 
kins and Robert Kerns, baritones 


appear- 


National Symphony 
Names New Manager 


The National Symphony today an- 
nounced the appointment of Raymond 
F. Kohn as manager of the orchestra 
replacing Ralph Black, who resigned 
at the close of the symphony’s re- 
cently completed tour. Mr. Kohn was 
the manager of WGMS radio station 
in Washington 


Wh . 
Landau To Conduct 
Chattanooga Opera 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Siegfried Lan- 
lau, composer and conductor of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonia, has accepted 
the position of guest conductor for the 
Chattanooga Opera Association’s 
spring opera presentation. The work 
to be produced has not yet been 
elected 


New Jersey Symphony 
‘ " ryve 
Gets Full-Time Manager 
Orange, N. J.—Nicholas George 
has been appointed as the first full- 
time manager of the 37-year-old New 
Jersey Symphony. Since 1955 he has 
been manager of the Municipal Audi- 
torium of Waterloo, lowa, and of the 
city’s symphony orchestra and base- 
ball team. Mathys Abas conducts the 
New Jersey Symphony. 


Florida Symphony 

, 7 . : 

Engages di Bonaventura 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.—The Fort 
iuderdale Symphony has announced 

he engagement of Mario di Bonaven- 


ira as conductor for the 1959-60 
ason 


Svarre/Cantion 
Joan Sutherland 


Sutherland Signed 
By Colbert-LaBerge 


Colbert-LaBerge Concert Manage 
ment have announced that they have 
undertaken the North American rep 
resentation of Joan Sutherland, Aus 
tralian-born soprano. 

Miss Sutherland has been a member 
of the Covent Garden Opera Com 
pany since 1952 and was particularly 
acclaimed for her interpretation of 
the title role in “Lucia di Lammer 
moor” last season. She has sung at 
the Vancouver and Glyndebourne 
Festivals as well as at some of the 
leading festivals on the Continent 

During the summer Miss Sutherland 
sang the title role in Handel's “Rode- 
linda”, revived as part of London's 
Handel Festival, at Sadler's Wells 


Philharmonic Septet 
Signed by J. J. Vincent 
The New York Philharmonic Septet 
has been signed by J. J. Vincent, 
president of Vincent Attractions, Inc 
for the coming concert season. The 
players are members of the New York 
Chamber Ensemble which have been 
concertizing in New York for the last 


eight years. John Wummer, flutist, 
will take part as assisting artist 


Beinhorn To Present 
Young Masters Series 


Joseph Beinhorn has announced a 
series of six monthly recitals to be 
held at Carnegie Recital Hall from 
Oct. 30 to Apr. 22. Five of the con- 
certs will be solo recitals, the sixth 
a chamber music evening performed 
by all artists on the series. The young 
artists listed are Nancy Cirillo, violin- 
ist; Jules Eskin, ‘cellist; Miriam Bur- 
ton, soprano; John Solum, flutist; and 
John Covelli, pianist 


Bloom Appointed 


Cultural Consultant 


Newark, N. J.—Julius Bloom has 
been appointed as consultant on cul- 
tural development for the Greater 
Newark Development Council. Mr 
Bloom has been a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Concert Man- 
agers since 1948, serving as its ex- 
ecutive secretary from 1953 to 1957. 
On July 1, he was appointed director 
of concerts and lectures at Rutgers 
University. 


Leon Elected Opera 
Business Manager 

Philadelphia——Max M. Leon was 
elected business manager of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company for 
the 1959-60 season, it was announced 
by Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson, presi- 
dent. 
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New Klebe Opera Staged in Duesseldorf 


Premiere of “Toedlichen Wuensche” is part of 


series devoted to 20th-century “musical-theatre”’ 


By H. H. SrucKkENscHMIDT 


Dusseldorf, Germany—The most 
astonishing thing about Giselher Klebe, 
34-year-old Prix de Rome winner and 
teacher at Detmold, is that he com- 
poses operas at all. For his gift is 
primarily lyric and introverted. In this 
atmosphere of the half-asleep, how- 
ever, lightning flashes intervene. They 
reveal the desire for a great experi- 
ence, for dramatic scenes, for emo- 
tional life. It is thus that “Raskol- 
nikoff's Dream” came about, as well 
as the opera after Schiller’s “Die 
Rauber”, and the Wedekind vision of 
the “Menagerie” Ballet. Klebe’s opera 
“Die tédlichen Wiinsche” has recently 
had its world premiere in Diisseldorf. 

All of these themes are Romantic 
and are worked into poetic drama. 
And everywhere Klebe’s music either 
veils the situations or exaggerates 
them in expressionistic style. One 
continually has the uneasy feeling that 
a spirit is “beside itself” in this music 
(quite literally), like Faust, who 
wanted to force his way out of his 
allotted world. This is a lofty and 
worthwhile undertaking, but it can 
easily lead to overstrain 

Honoré de Balzac’s “Peau de cha- 
grin” is Romantic material par excel- 
lence, a fantastic mixture of posi- 
tivism, Swedenborgian metaphysics, 
and demonic superstition. The story 
of the aristocratic young scholar 
Raphael de Valentine, of his conflict 
between the “woman without a 
heart”, Feodora, and the candid soul, 
Pauline, unmasks itself finally as a 
criticism of the society and the spirit 
of the time. The piece of shagreen 
plays the role of the inevitable col 
lapse. While it fulfills wishes, it con 
sumes the life force of the wisher 


Libretto from Balzac Story 


Klebe borrows this Romantic story, 
expands it scenically, and transposes it 
from Balzac’s setting to the 1850's 
Amazingly, he renounces the most 
dramatically powerful element in the 
novel: Feodora is omitted from the 
opera. There remains the ideal vision 
of the faithful Pauline. who served 
Oscar Wilde as a model for Sybil 
Vane, just as the wild ass’s skin served 
as a model for the picture of Dorian 
Gray. The other contrasts are scat- 
tered in the demi-monde of gamblers, 
whores, and ne’er-do-wells, an Olym- 
pic vision of exotic dreams and 
curiosities, and the studios and labora- 
tories of unconscious scientists 

For these dramatic weaknesses 
Klebe has hit upon a compensation. 
From five of Balzac’s characters (the 
croupier, the antiquarian, the notary, 
the servant, and the surgeon) he has 
created a demonic role for a baritone 
in the spirit of Offenbach’s Dr 
Miracle. In this character he personi- 
fies the power of the fate which drives 
Raphael to kill himself through his 
wishes. 

Klebe’s score, which was composed 
during six months in 1956-57, is tech- 
nically free twelve-tone music. It calls 
for a normal orchestra (without trom 
bones), plus cembalo, much percus- 
sion, and three groups of stage musi 
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cians. Into the tonally free texture are 
woven (as if they were haphazard 
sounds) festive dance music, the pre- 
lude to “Rigoletto”, and a peasant 
polka. This is achieved organically, 
and it is obvious that Klebe has 
profited by Alban Berg’s example, in 
“Wozzeck” and in the Violin Con- 
certo. From the basic tone-row, thirds 
emerge as the most important interval. 
They form both the melodic and the 
harmonic patterns of the score. 

Klebe treats the words in exactly 
the same manner in all of the roles: 
mostly syllabically, with few elabora- 
tions. Both in range and in duration, 
the melody is on a small scale. The 
basic mood of the music is one of 
spiritual turmoil, but the atmosphere 
remains subdued: depression instead 
of pain, pleasure instead of lust. 
Banality and tastelessness are care- 
fully avoided, but sometimes at the 
cost of suspense. 

The coloring of the score reveals 
contrasts. In the color changes (brass, 
strings, cembalo, insistent drum osti- 
natos, plucked double bass in Paul- 
ine’s cavatina) Klebe achieves very 
effectively what we used to call 
dramatic mood. The orchestra is used 
to establish atmosphere (within the 
twelve-tone framework). 


Inspired Dramatic Detail 


The strength of this music resides in 
its inspired dramatic detail. It achieves 
form through tiny figures, motives of 
three tones, the terse rhythmic pat 
terns. Once or twice, namely in the 
scenes with Pauline in Acts II and 
III, the melody blossoms into canti- 
lena 

The chief faults are found in Act I 
Here an esthetic of abbreviation 
jominates, which replaces musical 
bread with pills. Actually, we need a 
whole act for the omitted Feodora 
And even in the score as it stands, 
there is much that remains in the 
sketch stage, that would only become 
real drama if it were worked out on a 
larger scale 

Klebe has retained from his ex 
pressionistic esthetic practices (which 
reach back to his “Elektra”) one un 
fortunate feature. This practice, decla 
mation that contradicts the natural 
sense of the text (for instance, “Ist 
das nicht ein Verrat” instead of “ist 
das nicht ein Verrar’), must be re- 
garded as obsolete today Berg's 
“Lulu”, Dallapiccola’s “Prigionero”, 
and Henze’s operas have settled that 
point 

My general impression of the opera 
was that it was a work of spontaneous 
invention, quickly sketched out, but 
needing working out in the first act, 
with its many scenes 

The Diisseldorf Opera had made 
careful preparations for the world 
premiere of “Die tédlichen Wiinsche” 
Giinther Roth’s staging contrasted 
the ostinato street scene with the 
gambling den, the antique shop, and 
the orgy, in fantastic style. The con 
stant change, the many different situa 
tions, the lavishness of the stage pic 
tures (reminiscent of Makart) were 
ilmost too much, and only the 


In Giselher 
Klebe’s new 
opera, “Die toed- 
lichen Wuensche”, 
which had its 
world premiere in 
Duesseldorf, are, 
from left to right, 
Ingrid Paller, 
Walter Beissner, 
and Kurt Gester 


magical colors of Jean-Pierre Pon- 
nelle prevented the spectator’s interest 
from dulling. The first act lasts half 
an hour. The second and third take 
only 50 minutes 

Ingrid Paller sang the role of 
Pauline with a ringing, well-controlled 
soprano. Kurt Gester was compelling 
in the richly varied presentation of 
the five Demons. Walter Beissner 
strove to enliven the somewhat passive 
role of Raphael with his tenor voice 
Reinhard Peters, who conducted, has 


Aix-en-Provence 


(Continued from page 9) 

less, there was ample drama in the 
florid and difficult, though highly ex 
pressive cycle, “The Blessed Virgin's 
Expostulation”, by Purcell where 
strangely enough, her English diction 
was not distinct. She exuded much 
charm and finesse in lieder by Schu 
bert and Richard Strauss and consid 
erable subtlety in a group of 
by Poulenc 

Jacqueline Bonneau and Genevieve 
Joy were heard in a recital for two 
pianos and their performances were 
always of a single mind and purpose 
in matters of phrasing and nuance 
In some of the faster passages, es 
pecially in the Mozart Sonata in D 
major K. 448, there was occasional 
blurring, but this was a relatively 
minor flaw in an otherwise mettle 
some interpretation. The Schumann 
Andante and Variations had great 
warmth, and the Hindemith Sonata 
for Two Pianos was delivered with 
forcefulness and élan, plus a healthy 
respect for its many fine contrapuntal 
and fugal complexities. 

The performance of the Faure 
Requiem in the Cathedral of Saint 
Sauveur is getting to be a treasured 
annual event at the festival. Late on 
the afternoon of July 19, the Requiem 
was given together with Bach’s Can 
tata No 106, the so-called {cus 
Tragicus. A larger complement of 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra was 
on hand, and it played beautifully 
under the direction of Pierre Dervaux 
But the Conservatory chorus, expertly 
trained by Elisabeth Brasseur 
prised only 26 voices, yet it carri¢ 
admirably over the orchestra and 


songs 


com 


Ely Hess 


developed into an interpreter of im 
posing authority, with complete com 
mand of orchestra and singers. His 
expert musicianship and sense of inte 
gration made the most of Klebe's 
austere musical ideas. 

The premiere took place during a 
week of “Musical Theatre of the 
Twentieth Century”, the third series 
of its kind at the Diisseldorf Opera 
The audience was hesitant at first but 
applauded the composer and the per 
formers wholeheartedly at the close 


throughout the large cathedral The 
singers focused their voices perfectly 
and without forcing, were able to pro 
duce a firm, clean sound 

The Bach cantata, with Jane Ber 
bie, contralto; Claude Dubreuil, tenor, 
and Jacques Villisech, baritone, as 
soloists, was accorded a rather routine 
performance by all concerned The 
Requiem, on the other hand, was 
notable for its warmth of expression 
and dignity of presentation There 
were times when the tempos might 
have been more animated, but other 
wise it was a most moving interpre 
tation. The orchestra played with a 
glowing tone, and the two soloists 
Teresa Stich-Randall, soprano, and M 
Villisech, sang affectingly. 

Between the 
Maurice Gay 


two choral works 
performed César 
Franck’s Choral No. 2 in B minor 
for organ. It began rather stiffly, but 
took fire as it progressed, until it be 
came a very dramatic reading 


That evening, in the courtyard of 
the Archbishop’s Palace, Carlo Maria 
Giulini and the Netherlands Chamber 
Orchestra had a chance to shine on 
their own. It’s difficult to conceive 
of an audience clapping, shouting and 
stamping its approval of a chamber 
orchestra concert comprising the Vi 
valdi Concerto for Two Violins in A 
minor, Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony 
the third suite of “Antique Dances 
and Airs” by Respighi, and Haydn's 
Surprise” Symphony. Yet such was 
he case, and the plaudits were well 
leserved While insisting upon a 
meticulously clean execution of every 
phrase, Giulini never allowed any of 
the music to sound dry or hackneyed 
The results all around were most 
rauflying 





New Dutchman 


(Continued from page 3) 
Daland. Wagner did 
Daland to be a mere 
rather a completely ordinary, almost 
comically self-centered man. Mr. 
Greindl took exactly the right ap- 
proach and sang the far from easy 
music expertly. Fritz Uhl would have 
been an excellent Erik, if he had not 
persisted in singing in exaggerated 
Heldentenor style throughout. He has 
» fresh, appealing voice, and he 
should be persuaded not to abuse it, 
before it is too late. As Mary, Res 
Fischer was dramatically good, but 
vocally ragged. Georg Paskuda was a 
lusty Steersman 

On July 24, the second of this 
year’s non-Ring operas was given, 
‘Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg” 
This production of Wieland Wagner 
was the subject of violent discussion 
when it was first performed in 1956 
Since then it has undergone some 
modification but it still remains a 
challenge to tradition in its scenic 
aspects 

The poetic 
right for * 


not intend 
clown, but 


abstraction which is so 
Iristan and Isolde” and the 
“Ring” is all wrong for “Die Meister 
singer”. Hans Sachs has no book to 
muse over, no window through which 
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Staged at Bayreuth 


to look at his beloved Niirnberg, and 
some very questionable lilacs to smell 
The final scene looks more like a bull- 
fight than the festive meadow, and 
(most unforgivable of all) the pro 
cessionals of the guilds are largely 
omitted. In their place, David, 
grotesquely dressed, performs some 
idiotic passages of mime 

But in spite of this unhappy ap 
proach, there is much to delight us in 
this production. The church scene 
(with the chorus out front, so that we 
can enjoy the glorious chorale to the 
full) is admirable, and the melee in 
the second act is masterfully handled 

Erich Leinsdorf conducted with a 
skilful sense of integration, albeit with 
an emotional detachment that left 
much of the poetry of this miraculous 
score unplumbed. 

The cast was generally good, but 
again, not particularly memorable. As 
Hans Sachs, Otto Wiener had poise 
and dramatic intelligence, but the 
larger phrases found him rather dry 
of voice and his Sachs was not radiant 
enough to make us love him as Wag 
ner intended that we should. Josef 
Greindl’s Pogner was vocally satis- 
factory, but, he, too, was a bit prosaic 
and lacking in human _ overtones 
Elisabeth Griimmer, the Eva, pro- 
duced some lovely tones and was al- 
ways vocally dependable, but she was 
too placid of temperament to make 
the most of the character 


Schock Is Appealing 


More interesting, dramatically, was 
Rudolf Schock, as Walther Mr 
Schock looked handsome, bore him 
self with considerable distinction, and 
sang tastefully, although the role was 
taxing for him and he tired percepti 
bly in the last act. He is a good 
Walther, as good or better than any 
we have had at the Metropolitan in 
many a moon 

Karl Schmitt-Walter did not clown 
the role of Beckmesser and for this 
he should receive a wreath. But I am 
sorry to say that he did not sing the 
role without effort and hurry, and he 
was not as amusing as he could have 
been, without turning Wagner's deli 
cious satire into slapstick 

Wholly admirable was the beefy 
Kothner of Eberhard Waechter. Here 
is an artist whom we would welcome 
at the Metropolitan. A splendid actor, 
he is also endowed with a beautiful 
and remarkably versatile voice. | 
heard him on three successive eve 
nings, as Kothner in “Die Meister 
singer”, as Amfortas, in “Parsifal” 
and as the Heerrufer in “Lohengrin”, 
and in each opera he was so good that 
it seemed like type casting! 

As David, Gerhard Stolze was un 
bearably cute and self-conscious, and 
he sang poorly, to boot. Elisabeth 
Schiartel buxom and vocally 
satisfactory Magdalena. Donald Bell 
sang the part of the Night Watchman 
very well, in spite of his weird cos 
tume and artificial stage business 

The chorus (always splendid at 
Bayreuth) was especially impressive in 

the first act. The orchestra, 


was a 


recovered 
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from first-night nerves, gave promise 
of the beautiful work which it was to 
vouchsafe on the next three nights. 

One of the profoundest impressions 
of the Festival was the “Parsifal” on 
July 25. Hans Knappertsbusch had 
received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, sent by President de Gaulle 
and conferred by Pierre Devraigne, 
the mayor of Paris, at a special cere- 
mony in the Altes Rathaus on July 22. 
And truly, his interpretation of this 
work deserves a medal, for it is all- 
encompassing. Knappertsbusch is a 
bit rougher, a bit more sweeping than 
Stiedry in his approach, but with him, 
too, the music soars. 

There was one blot on the per- 
formance, and perhaps I had better 
deal with it before passing to the 
happy aspects. Hans Beirer, in the 
title role, struggled perceptibly with 
the role all evening. The strangulated 
vocal sounds he produced were not 
enhanced by his wooden acting. 

But if Mr. Beirer is one of the worst 
Parsifals | have ever heard, Jerome 
Hines is one of the best Gurne- 
manzes. How wonderful it was to 
hear this superb voice in the acous 
tically flawless Festspielhaus! 


Waechter Unforgettable 


Another unforgettable experience 
was the Amfortas of Eberhard 
Waechter. Not only did he convey 
the terrifying anguish of the man, but 
his remorse and anxiety. And his 
voice was heavy enough for the most 
taxing passages. Regine Crespin is 
an admirable actress and a very de- 
pendable singer. Her top tones tend 
to grow shrill and metallic in quality, 
but she does not launch them wildly, 
as do some of her colleagues in Bay- 
reuth. If not as poignant as those 
of Thorborg and Varnay, this is still 
an excellent Kundry 

Josef Greind! had the rotund tones 
for the voice of Titurel. In fairness 
to Mr. Beirer I should report that the 
Klingsor of Toni Blankenheim was 
almost as bad as his Parsifal—vocally 
insecure and dramatically common- 
place. 

The Flower Maidens at Bayreuth 
are far from ravishing, but they sing 
quite well. There were one or two 
ragged entrances, but as a whole this 
scene moved smoothly and convinc- 
ingly, in spite of Mr. Beirer. 

Once again Wilhelm Pitz and his 
chorus deserve a special wreath. As 
the marvelous music emerged from 
the mysterious shadows, one felt 
transported to the temple of Wagner's 
imagination 

Scenically speaking, I have never 
seen a production of “Lohengrin” 
that even faintly approached that of 
Wieland Wagner, which was given on 
July 26. This production, which was 
new last year, brings to the music a 
wealth of significance that is lost in 
shabby or routine productions. 

Lovro von Matacic, a newcomer! 
to Bayreuth, did some very unortho- 
dox things, noticeably at the close of 
Act I, where he whipped up a Rossini 
crescendo at the expense of Wagner's 
solid choral writing. But he was so 
eloquent, so thoroughgoing, so aware 
of the amazing richness of color in 
this score, that I can offer warmest 
praise, in spite of stylistic reserva 
tions Mr. von Matacic reminded 
me of Toscanini in the gleaming lyric 
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line and red-hot intensity of orchestral 
tone which he evoked from the Bay- 
reuth orchestra. But he did not sac- 
rifice structure to songfulness, for the 
great choral ensembles and the en- 
sembles of the principals were among 
the finest achievements of the eve- 
ning. 

Sandor Konya, the Lohengrin, is 
that rarity——a tenor who is handsome, 
musical, and dramatically persuasive. 
His voice was a little light for the 
role, it is true, but he sang it with 
consistent lyricism and eloquence. We 
have not had so good a Lohengrin in 
New York in many a year. Elisabeth 
Griimmer sang much of her part 
with great beauty of tone and ease 
of production. What a pity that she 
was such a wax doll, as Elsa! 

Rita Gorr, the Ortrud, has an as- 
toundingly powerful, metallic voice 
that could cut through any orchestra. 
She also has a flair for melodrama, 
which is reinforced by the abandon 
of her singing. Unfortunately, she 
sacrificed vocal quality and focus to 
vehemence and volume, so that her 
voice sounded ugly, most of the time. 
Her make-up (which made her look 
like a composite of the Queen of 
Sheba, Elektra, and Salome) did not 
help matters. But with all its faults, 
this was a performance that one could 
not forget. Vocally unimpressive. 
Ernest Blanc was a dramatically 
forceful Telramund. Eberhard Waech- 
ter revelled in the oceanic sonorities 
of the role of the Heerrufer. 

For the “Tristan und Isolde” of 
July 27 I have only highest praise 
It was, indeed, one of the most in- 
spired and satisfying performances 
that I remember. Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch has absorbed this music into his 
bloodstream, and the orchestra surged 
and flowed with astonishing plasticity 


Magical Production 


How wonderful to hear the music 
uncut and unmutilated before a deep- 
ly attentive audience in a production 
that enhanced the magic of the voices 
and orchestra! Wolfgang Wagner 
created it in 1957, on the same prin- 
ciples as his brother’s productions 
subtle use of lighting, abstraction and 
economy of realistic detail, and, most 
important of all, focus of dramatic 
impact in the music rather than in 
stage action. 

Birgit Nilsson is far and away the 
best Isolde I have heard since Flag 
stad, and at times her voice sounded 
amazingly like Flagstad’s. In this de- 
generate age of Wagnerian singing, 
one feels like shouting for joy when 
one encounters a soprano who can 
make this music sound easy and spon- 
taneous and sustain its titanic emo- 
tional intensity with comparable com- 
mand. And even though Wolfgang 
Windgassen’s voice showed signs of 
strain at times, he sang and acted 
the role of Tristan magnificently 
Jerome Hines was at his best as King 
Marke, and the Kurwenal of Fritz 
Andersson was quite worthy of being 
ranked with the work of his col- 
leagues. Grace Hoffman's voice bil- 
lowed out in Brangane’s warning with 
voluptuous warmth and volume. Not 
to be left unpraised were Fritz Uhl, 
as Melot; Hermann Winkler, as the 
Shepherd; Donald Bell as the Steers- 
man; and Georg Paskuda, as the 
Seaman. The chorus in the first act 
was superb. 

Bayreuth offers every true Wag- 
nerian a unique experience. One senses 
the presence of the master every- 
where. True, the Wagner brothers 
sometimes go astray. But, nonethe- 
less, they have saved and reestab- 
lished Bayreuth—something the world 
of music cannot afford to lose. Crea- 
tivity and tradition are united here. 
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New York City Ballet 


Returns 


Fresh, youthful, eager, the New 
York City Ballet opened a four-week 
season at the City Center on Aug. 25 
at a high pitch. The program con- 
sisted of four Balanchine ballets, two 
of them among his best: “Gounod 
Symphony”, “Agon”, “Pas de Dix”, 
and “Western Symphony”. Robert 
Irving was again at the helm in the 
pit, and it was plain that the company 
had returned from its mid and far 
western tours in excellent shape. This 
was its 24th season at City Center 
and the opening of its 11th year. 

Despite the absence of Maria Tall- 
chief, who had to delay her scheduled 
appearance because of the sudden 
illness of her father, and of Royes 
Fernandez, who was prevented by an 
injury from making his appearance 
as planned, it has been a gala season 
in spirit and performance. 

The real test of a ballet company 
is not the number of novelties it dishes 
up each season but the over-all quality 
of the repertoire and of the dancing. 
The tried-and-true dancers have been 
performing familiar Balanchine mas- 
terpieces and other memorable works 
this season with new inspiration and 
insight. 

Although 
calls for an exquisite 
corps and a stylistic 
virtuosity in the 
New York City 
achieve, 


“Gounod Symphony” 
finish in the 
subtlety and 
soloists which the 
Ballet has yet to 
the performance on opening 
night showed marked improvement. 
Patricia Wilde and Jonathan Watts 
both strove for fluidity of line and 
classic ease with impressive results. 

Mr. Balanchine is fortunate to have 
a conductor who understands the 
spirit of his ballets so well as Robert 
Irving. The Gounod was all roman- 
tic glow. “Agon” crackled with rhyth- 
mic wit and compressed energy. 
Melissa Heyden, who is dancing like 
a maenad again this season, was as 
electrifying as ever, and Diana Adams 
and Arthur Mitchell brought an erotic 
intensity to the wonderful pas de deux 
that never violated its shimmering 
roundness of shape and perspective. 
Edward Villella and the others also 
danced their heads off 


20th-Century 


Another performance that is (if 
possible) better than ever is that 
heart-searching 20th century moral- 
ity “The Seven Deadly Sins”, which 
was given on Aug. 26. Allegra Kent 
and Lotte Lenya have achieved one 
of the great performances of our time 
in the curious double role of Anna- 
Anna. Balanchine, who grew up in 
a world of chaos and revolution and 
horror, has sensed the intention of 
Weill and Brecht with miraculous 
intuition 

As the Novice, in Robbins’s “The 
Cage”, Melissa Hayden flung her body 
like a whip and created before our 
eyes a being that was neither animal, 
human, nor insect, but a fascinating 
blend of all three. Equally enthralling 
was Sallie Wilson’s dancing of the 
role of the queen. But the corps 
needs the galvanizing presence of the 
choreographer to restore the terri 
fying intensity which this performance 
used to possess 

One of the 


Morality 


greatest joys of this 
season has been the inspired per- 
formance of Balanchine’s “Apollo” 
by Jacques d’Amboise, Allegra Kent, 
Patricia Wilde, Violette Verdy, and 
Sallie Wilson (new in the role of 
Leto). Mr. d’Amboise now under- 
stands how to project the dignity as 


September, 1959 


in Brilliant Form 


well as the ecstatic sense of beauty 
of the young god, and three more en- 
chanting muses one could not im- 
agine. One can revel in the classic 
purity of the incredibly inventive 
movement and of the crystalline mu- 
sic. Robert Sabin 


Washington Square Concert 
Honors Neuman 


Aug. 3.—With Washington Square 
now Officially closed to traffic, the 
seventh season of chamber music in 
the square during August was also 
assured. The opening concert honored 
New York's radio station WNYC, and 
its musical director Herman Neuman, 
for his 35 years of service to music 
and musicians and for the station's 
continued service to music. 

This first concert conducted by Mr. 
Neuman, had several strikes against 
it before the musicians ever played a 
note. The extraneous noise of planes, 
cars and people made Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, by comparison, seem very quiet 
indeed. Further, the entire area is 
acoustical poison, and the amplifica- 
tion distorted more than it aided the 
listener. 

The opening work was the first 
New York performance of Giuseppe 
Jacchini’s D major Sonata for trumpet 
and strings. This work, especially 
microfilmed in Bologna for this per 
formance, proved to be a dry, sterile 
piece, compared to its contemporary, 
the Couperin Pieces en Concert for 
cello and strings, which Richard Key 
played quite well. 

The Shostakovich First Piano Con 
certo followed with Eugene List, pian- 
ist, and Robert Nagel, trumpeter, as 
soloists. Mr. List has been closely 
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associated with this work since giving 
the American premiere of it in the 
1930s with Leopold Stokowski. Un- 
fortunately a great deal of his playing 
on this occasion was completely lost 
to his listeners through the bad bal- 
ance of sound. 

The Creston Partita for Flute, Vio 
lin and Strings is a very shallow work, 
and Mildred Hunt, flute soloist, was 
virtually inaudible. The music of Har- 
old Kohan, violinist, was nearly blown 
away several times. 

Nicola Moscona’s group of arias 
was perhaps the most successful ven 
ture of the evening. He sang the 
Handel “Hear Me Ye Winds and 
Waves” with style and control al- 
though he seemed uncomfortable in 
Don Giovanni's “Deh vieni alla 
finestra”. His concluding aria was 
Mephistopheles’ Serenade from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust” 

The remainder of the program fea- 
tured Lois Wann, oboist, in Saeverud’s 
“Rondo Amoroso”, and Robert Nagel, 
trumpeter, as soloist in Riisager’s 
Concertino for Trumpet and Strings. 

J. A 


Jenkins Introduces 
Brunetti Symphony 


Aug. 10.—Despite the intrusion of 
extraneous sounds, the power of good 
music once again calmed the spirits 
of those who spread themselves in 
chairs and on the grass of Washing- 
ton Square Park for the second free 
concert of chamber music sponsored 
by the Washington Square Associa 
tion. 

With a chamber orchestra conduct 
ed by Newell Jenkins, the evening 
opened with Rameau’s “Concert en 
Sextuor” These pieces familiar as 
keyboard compositions lose none of 
their grace and = simplicity when 
played by string orchestra 

An unusual offering was the first 
New York performance of Gaetano 
Brunetii’s Symphony No. 17 in B flat 


uses his NORELCO 


A contemporary of Boccherini, Bru 
netti enjoyed great popularity during 
his lifetime, something one could well 
understand after hearing the sym- 
phony, which is clever and melodic, 
though not possessed of any particular 
brilliance. In place of the usual 
minuet, Brunetti has a Quintetto Al 
legro, in which a wind quintet dis- 
plays its prowess with sparkling 
charm. 

Another rediscovered work was 
Haydn’s Violin Concerto in A major, 
with Gerald Tarack as soloist. Found 
in the monastery of Melk, the con 
certo is by no means a major work, 
but it does have some pleasing ideas 
Mr. Tarack played it cleanly and ex 
pressively. 

Mr. Jenkins concluded this outdoor 
concert with Haydn’s Symphony No 
46, in B major. A _ beautiful work, 
it was conducted and played, as was 
everything throughout the evening, 
with conviction and enthusiasm 


LaSelva Leads 
Tosea at Xavier 

One of the best operatic bargains 
in New York this summer was Vin- 
cent LaSelva’s production of “Tosca” 
on Aug. 29 at the Xavier Theatre on 
16th Street. The production was free 
to the public, and everyone con- 
cerned with it performed without 
payment Many of the costumes 
were discards from the Metropolitan 
Opera, and most of the scenery had 
been painted by Mr. LaSelva and his 
associates. Notwithstanding, the per- 
formance was of a high caliber 

The highlight of the evening was 
the superb Scarpia of Chester Lud- 
gin, of the New York City Opera 
His voice is not especially rich in 
quality, but it is big and intensely 
dramatic This was Mr. Ludgin’s 
first Scarpia, and he showed an un- 
canny understanding of the char- 
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Hans Werner Henze’s Sonata for 
String Orchestra was recently given 


its first performance by the Berlin 
Philharmenic under Herbert von 
Karajan 

Wolfgang Fortner’s cantata “Chant 


had its first performance 
Germany, with Gloria 
as soloist 


de naissance” 
in Hamburg, 
Davy, soprano 


Siegfried Borris’s Fourth Sym- 
phony (Op. 60) was performed for the 
first time in Bonn, Germany 


An American ballet recently per 
formed for the first time in Germany 
was Dominick Argento’s “Return of 
Don Juan” 


Gail Kubik has been invited by the 
Venice Film Festival to deliver a 
paper on the “Functional Difference 
Between Film and Abstract Music” 
and to show different films for which 
he has written music scores. Para 
mount Music Corporation will publish 


Kubik’s “Scenario for Orchestra”, 
based on his music for William 
Wyler’s “The Desperate Hours 


Daniel Harrison's Sonata for Cello 
and Piano had its world premiere over 
radio station WNYC on:Aug. 9 


Composers Corner 


the first time on Sept. 25 in Boston at 
the opening of the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross 


Jose Serebrier’s Symphony No. | 
was performed by the National Sym- 
phony in Montevideo, Uruguay, under 
the direction of the composer 


A society to honor and promote 
the music of Jack Kilpatrick has been 
formed at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas, Texas 


Basil Maine has just completed a 
new concert march, “Action and 
Honor”. 


Harold Blumenfeld’s Miniature 
Overture will be premiered by the 
St. Louis Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Edouard van Remoortel on 
Oct. 30 and 31. The overture is de- 
signed to serve as a curtain-raiser to 
the composer's opera “Amphitryon 4” 


Carlos Chavez’ “Panfilo and Lau- 
retta” which was given two years ago 
at Columbia University, will be pre- 
sented this fall by the Instituto de 
Bellas Artes in Mexico City 


Elie Siegmeister’s Third Symphony 
and Dalmazio Santini’s “Canticum 
Angelicum” will be premiered by the 
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Romeo Cascarino has accepted the 
$1000 Edward B. Benjamin commis- 
sion for writing an original work con- 
forming to Mr. Benjamin's specifica- 
tions for “tranquil music”. The work 
will be premiered by the New Orleans 
Philharmonic. 


Gena’ Branscombe’s “Coventry's 
Choir” was performed in Cincinnati, 
Ohio at the Delta Omicron Interna- 
tional Conference. 


A new symphonic tone poem by 
Franz Waxman will be the highlight 
of his score for the forthcoming 20th- 
Century-Fox film of “Beloved In- 
fidel”, the story of Sheilah Graham 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


William Walton’s Second Symphony 
will have its American premiere in 
Cleveland by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under George Szell. 


Alan Rawsthorne is dedicating his 
Second Violin Sonata to Joseph 
Szigeti. The new work is to be pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press. 


Johann Nepomuk David is at pres- 
ent engaged in the completion of his 
new oratorio “Ezzolied”, which has 
as its subject the history of Creation, 
the great characters of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the life and death of the 
Saviour 


Ned Rorem has 
Slee Professor at the University of 
Buffalo for 1959-60. Eugene Or- 
mandy will give the premiere of Mr 
Rorem’s “Eagles for Orchestra” with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Oct. 23- 
24. 


been named the 


A new trio written for the Twin 
Cities Trio by Vincent Carpenter will 
be premiered at their concert in New 
York on Oct. 4. 


The Modern Jazz Quartet presented 
the premiere concert performance of 
John Lewis’ film score for “Odds 
Against Tomorrow”. 


4 Fritz Hart Society, memorializing 
the late English composer who was 
conductor of the Honolulu Symphony 
for more than 17 years, has been 
chartered to promote the publication 
and performance of his works 


The American premiere of the late 
Bohuslav Martinu’s Piano Concerto 
in B flat is listed by the Boston 
Symphony on Mar. 4 and 5, 1960, 
with Margrit Weber as soloist. 


The world premiere performance of 
Darius Milthaud’s Ninth Symphony 
will be given next Mar. 29 by the 
Fort Lauderdale Symphony, to which 
it was dedicated. 


Philip Bezanson’s 
“Western Child”, 


new opera, 
was presented July 
28, 29, 31 and Aug. | as part of 
the State University of Iowa's 1959 
Fine Arts Festival. The libretto is by 
Paul Engle. 


Audition Date Set 
For Training Orchestra 


The training orchestra of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association will 
hold auditions during the last two 
weeks of September. The orchestra 
is open to all qualified musicians for 
training and experience in orchestral 
technique, routine, and repertoire. It 
will rehearse three nights a week and 
give four Tuesday evening concerts 


in Carnegie Hall during the season. 








Hans Schwieger (left), conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, visits 
Everett Helm, American composer, 
in the latter's home in West Ger- 
many. Mr. Schwieger will conduct 
his orchestra in the American pre- 
miere of Mr. Helm’s Concerto for 


Five Solo Instruments, Percussion 


and String Orchestra 


Argentina Crities 
Present Awards 


Buenos Aires.—The Music Critic's 
Circle of Argentina made their an- 
nual awards for 1958 during the past 
summer. For the best lyric or sym 
phonic work by an Argentine com 
poser, the award was given to Juan 
José Castro’s “La zapatera prodigi- 


osa”. The best chamber work by 1n 
Argentine composer was Roberto 
Garcia Morillo’s “Cantata Moriana™ 


Igor Stravinsky received an award 
for his “Agon”, as the best orchestra 
work by a foreigner, and Julian Bau- 
tista’s Quartet No. 3 for strings won 
the award as the best chamber work 
by a foreigner. 


For the best book by an Argentine 
author, Juan Carlos Paz was given 
the award for his “Schoenberg”. Gil- 


bert Chase’s “The Music of the United 


States” received an award as the 
best book by a non-Argentinian 
Baltimore Symphony 
Lists Over 100 Dates 
Baltimore.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony season, with its new musical 


director and conductor, Peter Herman 
Adler, will open on Oct. 14 and run 


through March 9, 1960. The orchestra 
will play more than 100 concerts, 
including ten Saturday night Pops 


concerts, special youth programs, and 
an extensive tour of the Eastern sea- 
board. Soloists for the current season 
will include Leon Fleisher, Margaret 
Webster as narrator for “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”, Zino Fran 
cescatti, John McCollum with Bea- 
trice Krebs and Chester Watson in a 
performance of Berlioz’s “L’Enfance 


du Christ”, Andres Segovia, Eric 
Friedman, Glenn Gould, Frances 
Yeend, and Charles O'Neill. 


Westport Theatre 
Gives New Operas 

Westport, Conn.—The White Barn 
Theatre presented premieres of new 
chamber operas on Aug. 9. Gerald 
Cockshott, English composer, was 
represented by the world premiere of 
his new work “Faun in the Forest”. 
The small opera spoofs operatic con- 
vention in a burlesque, medieval set- 
ting. Mr. Cockshott was his own 
librettist. Josef Horovitz’s opera 
“Gentlemen's Island” to a libretto by 
Marshall Snellgrove, was based on 
one of W. S. Gilbert’s “Bab Ballads”. 
It concerns two Englishmen 
away on a desert island who are not 
speaking because they have not been 


cast 






MUSICAL AMERICA 


properly introduced. Meyer Kupfer- 
mann’s “In A Garden” to a Gertrude 


Stein libretto, rounded out the eve- 
ning’s bill. Jeanne Beauvais, soprano, 
Norman Myrvik, tenor, and Francis 
Barnard, baritone, were the singers 
and Emanuel Levenson was the pian- 
ist. 


Music Publishers 


Elect Officers 


The Music Publisher's Association 
of the United States held its annual 
general meeting in June at New 
York’s Hotel Warwick. New officers 
elected for the coming year include 
Benjamin V. Grasso, of Associated 
Music Publishers Inc., as president; 
Arthur A. Hauser, of Theodore 
Presser Co., as vice-president; Geof- 
frey Gray, of the H. W. Gray Co., 
as secretary; Ira S. Wegard, of Berg- 
man, Vocco, and Conn, as treasurer; 
and Salvatore Chiantia, of Leeds 
Music Corp., Herbert E. Marks, of 
Edward B. Marks Music Publishing 
Corp., Sam Snetiker, of Frank Music 
Corp., and John Ward, of Oxford 
University Press, as directors. 


Schirmer Plans 
1961 Centennial 


Plans are now being set for the 
nation-wide celebration of G. Schirm- 
er Inc’s 100th anniversary in 1961 
An important part of the Centennial 
observance will be the commissioning 
of new works. While no definite com- 
missions have yet been given, they 
will probably include works by 
promising new composers as well as 
established “names” in the company’s 
catalog. The national observance will 
be coordinated through Schirmer deal- 
ers in major cities throughout the 
country and special materials will be 
provided for their local use. 


Norwalk To Celebrate 
Ives Birthday 

Norwalk, Conn The 
Symphony Society will present a 
Charles Ives Birthday Festival Con- 
cert at the Norwalk High School on 
Oct. 19 on the eve of the late com- 
poser’s 85th birthday. In addition to 
the Norwalk Symphony under Quinto 
Maganini, the performers will include 
John Kirkpatrick, pianist; Mordecai 
Bauman, baritone, and the Westport 
Madrigal Singers under the direction 
of Jeanne Kimball 


Ward Made Editor 
Of Oxford Dictionary 


John Owen Ward, manager of the 
music department of Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, has been 
appointed editor of the “Oxford Com- 
panion to Music”, the “Oxford Junior 
Companion to Music” and the “Con 
cise Oxford Dictionary of Music”. He 
succeeds the late Percy A. Scholes 
who first created these works. 


More than 50 musicians from 11 
countries are scheduled to participate 
in the first annual International Harp 
Contest and Festival to be held in 
Israel from Sept. 15-29. The winner 
of the competition will be awarded a 
Lyon and Healy Princess Louise harp 
and will be invited to appear with the 
National Orchestra of France and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amster 
dam. 


Pilgrim Followship Choir 
Sponsored by 


Norwalk 





Award. 
the Congregational 


September, 1959 


Church of Manhasset, N. Y., for 
a choral composition by an Amer- 
ican composer. Prize: $500. Dead- 
line: Dec. 14, 1959. For further 
information write to Pilgrim Fel- 
lowship Choir, Congregational 
Church of Manhasset, Northern 
Boulevard and Copley Road, Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 


Piano Competition “Alfredo Casella”. 
To be held in Naples, Italy, April 
15-30, 1960. Open to persons of 
any nationality. Age limit: 15 to 
32. First prize: 500,000 lire. Dead- 
line for applications: March 31, 
1960. For further information 
write to Accademia Musicale Na- 
poletana, Segreteria Concorso In- 
ternazionale “Alfredo Casella”, 
Largo Guilio Rodino 29, Naples, 
Italy. 


Composition Contest. Sponsored by 
the Hans J. Cohn Foundation for 
a string quartet. Open to all citizens 
of the United States. Prize: $300. 
Score must be received by the 
Foundation not later than Dec. 31, 
1959. For further information write 
to the Hans J. Cohn Music Foun 
dation, Woodstock, New York 


Rome Prize Fellowships. Sponsored 
by the American Academy in Rome 
for independent work in composi 
tion. Open to citizens of the United 
States for one year beginning Oct 
1, 1960. Prize: $3,000 a year. Dead- 
line for application and submission 
of work must be received by Dec. 
31. For further information write 
to Miss Mary T. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave.. New York 
17, N. Y. 


Composition Prize. Sponsored by the 
Ohio Music Teachers Association 
in memory of Arthur Shepherd 
Open to residents of Ohio. Senior 
Award: $200. Junior Award: $50 
Deadline: Jan. 1, 1960. For further 
information write to OMTA Arthur 
Shephard Composition Contest, 
Western Reserve University Music 
House, 11039 Bellflower Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Composer’s Award. Sponsored by the 
Fort Lauderdale Symphony. Open 
to residents of Florida, 21 years of 
age or under, for a work of five to 
eight minutes duration for a small 
chamber orchestra. Prize: $150 
Deadline: Jan. 15, 1960. For further 
information write to Fort Lauder 
dale Symphony Orchestra. 721 N.E 
Sth Terrace, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 


Opera Composition Award. 
under the auspices of the 
all Scala to 


Held 

Teatro 
commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
Puccini. Open to composers of all 
countries. First prize: five million 
lire. Deadline for entry: Dec. 31, 
1960. For further information write 
the Award Secretariat, c/o Ente 
Autonomo, Teatro alla Scala, Via 
Filodrammatici 2, Milan. Italy 


International Composers Competition- 
London. For an orchestral work of 
of 12-18 minutes’ duration. Open 
to composers of all countries. There 
is no age limit. First prize: 50 
Guineas, plus performances in 
London by the Wind Music Society 
and in the United States by the 
American Wind Symphony. Dead- 
line: Feb. 28, 1960. For further 
information write to The Secretary, 
Composers’ Competition, 5, Bel- 
size Square, London, N.W. 3, Eng- 
land. 


International Composition Contest. 
For a chamber-music composition 
still unpublished and never played 
before, namely a Trio (Piano, 
Violin and Cello). Open to com- 
posers of all nationalities with no 
age limits. First prize: 200,000 lire. 
Deadline: Jan. 31, 1960. For fur- 
ther information write to Accade- 
mia Musicale Napoletana, Largo 
Guilio Rodino 29, Naples, Italy. 


Charles T. Warner and James F. 
Schultz have each been awarded $500 
from the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Music of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


For the second consecutive year 
Hans Haselboeck has been awarded 
first prize at the International Organ 
Recital Contest. 


The Paderewski 


Foundation. has 
granted its first i 


musical award to 


Roman Maciejewski, a Polish com- 


poser residing in California. 


Warren Wilson, 23-year old pianist 





and a student at Juilliard, won the 
$500 award in a contest sponsored by 
the National Association of Negro 
Musicians. Mr. Wilson also won a 
$500 grant given by the Hattie M. 
Strong Foundation of Washington, 
x. <. 


Peter Frankl of Hungary, Sergio 
Varela Cid of Portugal, and Dieter 
Weber of Austria were chosen for the 
final round in the second Interna- 
tional Contest of Rio de Janeiro. 
Among the semi-finalists were James 
Mathes of Dallas, Texas, and Ivan 
Davis, of New York. 


Wincenc Named 


Associate in Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Joseph Wincenc, 
professor of music at Buffalo State 
Teachers College, has been appointed 
associate conductor of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. He was concertmaster 
of the orchestra in 1940-41, has con 


~ ducted the Amherst Symphony and 


Orchard Park Symphony, and has 
been guest conductor of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. 





Piano Solo: 


CHAMBER WORKS 
YOUTH, Suite for Wind Sextet 
FIRST STRING QUARTET 


VOCAL WORKS 


MARYCKA MAGDONOVA 
SCHOOLMASTER HALFAR 


Sole U. S, 





CAPRICCIO, Piano Left Hand and Wind Septet 


Distributors for 


SELECTED WORKS OF LEOS JANACEK 


Artia Publications from Czechoslovakia 
Many of these works by this great Czech composer are available 
in the United States for the first time. The music represented here 
shows the great variety of Janacek’s writing, his ever fresh in- 
ventiveness, and points up his important contributions to the 
musical literature of the Twentieth Century. 


INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 


THEME AND VARIATIONS ("Zdenka's Variations’) 75 
THE OVERGROWN PATH 2.00 
1. 10. 1905 ("In Memoriam October 10, 1905"') 1.25 
IN THE MISTS 1.25 
MORAVIAN FOLK SONGS .90 
LACHIAN DANCES 2.25 
Violin and Piano: 
ROMANCE 90 
SONATA 1.75 
Violoncello and Piano: 
FAIRY TALE ("'Czor Berendjei’’) 3.00 
FALLEN LEAF 75 


(Pocket Score 1.50) Parts 4.50 
(Pocket Score .90) Parts 3.00 


SECOND STRING QUARTET, "INTIMATE LETTERS” 


(Pocket Score 2.00) Parts 3.00 
Parts 6.00 


(Czech Texts unless otherwise noted) 
FOLK SONGS FROM HUKVALDY 


2.25 
"KRALOVNICKY" (Little Queens} 1.50 
MORAVIAN FOLK POETRY IN SONG 4.25 
TWENTY-SIX FOLK BALLADS 4.25 
THE DIARY OF ON #410 VANISHED (English) 
{Pocket Score 2.00) Vocal S-ore 3.50 
SILESIAN SONGS 1.75 
CHORAL WORKS (Ceech Texts unless otherwise noted) 
FOUR MALE VOICE FOLK CHORUSES 75 
TAKE THY REST .20 
FOUR MALE VOICE CHORUSES (Czech and German Words) .75 
WORKS FOR MIXED CHORUS (Three) 1.25 


AMARUS, Cantata for Mixed Chorus, Orchestra, Soli 


(Chorus Sc. 1.75) Vocal Score 3.75 


FOLK SONGS FROM HUKVALDY FOR MIXED CHORUS 50 


75 
-50 


De Luxe Brochure with biography, notes and full details on all Janacek’s 
works currently available will be sent on request. Write to: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Ine. 


A RTILIA Publications 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
(in Canada: 209 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont.) 
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Gluck, Mozart, Strauss Operas at Salzburg 


Karajan, Szell, Boehm 
Are Festival Conductors 


By Ropert SABIN 


Salzburg, Austria The Salzburg 
Festival, which opened on July 26 
with the Hofmannsthal version of the 
medieval morality play “Everyman” 
in front of the Salzburg Cathedral, 
had been under way for a week and a 
half when I arrived to hear three 
operas and a concert 

The recesses carved out of the cliff 
which form the background of the 
Riding School theatre pro- 
vided an appropriate setting for 
Gluck’'s Orfeo ed Euridice in 
Italian, which | heard on Aug. 5 
Oscar Fritz Schuh had taken ingen 
ious advantage of the natural gran 
deur of the scene tn his production 
And Caspar Neher settings were 
discreet though his costumes 
were dowdy, and, in some instances 
downright 


outdoor 


even 


ugly 

Although the covered 
the crickets ready entrance 
und their chirping was supplemented 
by church bells at times But, de 
spite these unwelcome 
the score the 
smoothly 


theatre was 
found a 


additions to 
performance moved 


Herbert von Karajan had taken his 
customary liberties with the opera 
combining elements from the Vienna 
ind Pari é ind reducing it to a 
half 
with no intermission 

ippreciate the cre 
Hollywood in the pet 
cussion in the 


version that ran an hour and a 
in performance 


I did not 


endo al la 


exactly 


Fur cen but in 
editing was skillful, if 
basically unnecessary. He obtained a 
autiful singing tone from the Vienna 
Philharmonic musician When the 
moved back into the bal 
comes far from the orchestra, the 
co-ordination suffered, but, in com 
pensation, the echo effects came off 
enchantingly 


veneral hi 


Simionato Sings Impressively 


He was fortunate in his leading 
singers. Giulietta Simionato was deep 
ly impressive as Orfeo She had 
the volume and flexibility of voice to 
encompass the difficulties of the part, 
ind she had a real sense of tragic 
dignity True, this is not an ideal 
role for her and temperament, 
but where could one find a better 
Orfeo, today” Her singing of the 
Che farod Euridice” brought 
down the house, and she some 
# the other arias 

Utterly 

Sena 


voice 


snZa 
sang 
even better 

beguiling was the Euridice 
This exquisite 
, legant in style as she 
production 
And w ity of tone and phrase! 
Le tf were the somewhat 
acid, tho tones of Graziella 
Sciutth, a Am 
fitfully but with 


Jurin 1K 


wil Hort in vocal 


1} orus sang 
lramat vigor 

An unexpected note of comedy was 
provided by the Ballet of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, which exhibited about as 
much grace an il ease as a 
group of trained elephan 1 am 
orry to report horeography 
of Yvonne Geor onately re 
membered as the ing partne! 
of Harald Kreut k in the 
1930s) was also cl passages 
of classical ballet uc which 
she interpolated « the “free” 
sections look mor ; 1! and im- 
provi ational I} horic en 


that 
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Atelier Ellinger 


4 scene from Strauss’s “Die schweigsame Frau” at the Salzburg Festival. 
Left to right: Hilde Gueden as Aminta; Hans Hotter as Sir Morosus, and 


Fritz Wunderlich as Henry Morosus 


sembles were stiff and unconvincing; 
and the final ballet in court style 
totally lacked the fluidity 
ind elegance 

For the performance and produc 
tion of Mozart's “Die Zauberflote 
under George Szell, on Aug. 7, I have 
only praise. It is no secret that Mr 
Szell is one of the most eminent ol 
living Mozart interpreters, and the 
miraculously beautiful work had been 
cast and staged in a manner worthy 
of his leadership 

Giinther Rennert retained the naive 
popular, fairy-tale atmosphere of the 
libretto, but did not fail to reflect the 
deeper aspects of the music in his 
pro“ uction Ita Maximowna’'s sets 
and costumes were fresh and lovely 
Though it was not strictly a unit set, 
certain elements were retained from 
scene to scene, and the props were 
shifted by black-clad figures without 
lowering the curtain, in the style of 
the Chinese theatre. Baroque, rococo 
and oriental styles were deliciously 
blended in a series of enchanting 
Stage pictures 


necessary 


Orchestra Plays “Like Angels” 


The Vienna Philharmonic musicians 
played like angels for Mr. Szell, and 
every nuance was audible, despite the 
poor acoustics of the old Festspiel 
haus. Equally distinguished was the 
singing of the Vienna Staatsoper 
Chorus 

Outstanding in the excellent cast 
were Walter Berry, a superb Papageno 
both vocally and dramatically, and 
three of the Vienna Choir Boys, who 
brought tears to many eyes with th 
divine purity of their singing. Lisa 
Della Casa, a lovely and charmin 
Pamina almost crooned certain 
phrases, but even when one desired 
a firmer articulation, the tone wa 
ravishing Leopold Simoneau (on 
of the few tenors these days 
both technically and stylistically sat 
isfying in Mozart) tended to blast 
certain top phrases, but otherwise 
sang with a fine sense of proportion 
and integration in the ensemble 

Kurt Béhme’s towering stature and 
rotund voice made him an imposin; 
Sarastro. As the Speaker, Hans Hot 
ter exerted his accustomed command 
of the stage. Erich Majkut and Al 
fred Jerger made the First and Second 
Priests genuine characters 


who 1 


Erika K6th exhibited a fabulous 
coloratura technique in the music of 
the Queen of the Night. The fact 
that her voice was thin and somewhat 
acid in quality could not offset its 
gleaming impeccability in the most 
terrifying passages As the Three 
Ladies, Friederike Sailer, Hetty Pli- 
macher and Sieglinde Wagner were 
not always golden-throated, but they 
sang with vivacity and an alert sense 
of ensemble. Graziella Sciutti’s Papa- 
gena and Karl Dénch’s Monostatos 
were adequate, if not much more. 

A highlight of the evening was the 
exquisite and at the same time noble 
performance of the music for the two 
Geharnischte Manner (sing by Rob 
ert Charlebois and Alois Pernerstor 
fer) The audience was breathless 
throughout this sublime passage 


“Silent Woman” a Delight 


The heady performance of Richard 
Strauss’s “Die schweigsame Frau” on 
Aug. 8 under Karl BoOhm was a de- 
light, despite the fact that the or- 
chestra drowned out the singers at 
times and that some of the vocal 
ensembles sounded muddy. For this 
I blame Mr. Bohm and his admirable 
artists much less than the acoustics of 
the old Festspielhaus 


about the production 
was spirited. Giinther Rennert did 
not try to lighten the heavy-handed 
humor of the libretto, but he never 
let it sag Teo Otto’s set and Erni 
Kniepert’s costumes were colorful and 
helpful to the action, without trying 
to remain faithful to any one period 
And Mr. Béhm romped through the 
with the Vienna Philharmonic 
like a young colt in the spring 


Everything 


score 


As one expected, Hans Hotter gave 
a finished and moving characteriza 
tion of Sir Morosus. Georgine v. Mil 
inkovic was vivid dramatically and 
adroit vocally in the role of his 
Housekeeper. Perhaps the most tax 
ing role of all is that of the Barber, 
which was performed in_ sprightly 
style by Herman Presly, though not 
without signs of effort. 

Hilde Giiden looked delicious and 
sang beguilingly as Aminta, and Fritz 
Wunderlich took the soaring arias of 
Henry Morosus bravely in his stride 
Pierette Alarie, who had developed 
apace both in vocal resources and 


stage command since I last heard her 
several years ago, was an hilarious 
Isotta, and Hetty Pliimucher made the 
most of Carlotta’s low comedy in the 
deception scene. Josef Knapp, as 
Morbio, Karl Dénch, as Vanuzzi, and 
Alois Pernerstorfer, as  Farfallo, 
helped to make the ensembles bril- 
liant. 

On Aug. 6, Manuel Rosenthal con- 
ducted the Orchestre National de la 
Radiodiffusion - Télévision Frangaise 
in a program of modern French music 
in the large hall of the Mozarteum 
Unfortunately, the hall was much too 
small for the large orchestra, so that 
the music was deafening. And the 
program was scarcely inspiring: Al- 
bert Roussel’s “Bacchus et Ariane” 
Suite; Henri Dutilleux’s Symphonie; 
Olivier Messiaen’s “L’Ascension”; and 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole”. 

The orchestra appears to be a re- 
sourceful ensemble that could read 
through almost any score creditably. 
But there was little finish or elegance 
in its playing. Mr. Rosenthal con- 
ducted very well indeed, making the 
most of the lengthy, eclectic, but 
sometimes interesting, Dutilleux score, 
and building a thrilling climax in 
Messiaen’s “Priére du Christ montant 
vers Son Pére”. 

A highlight of this year’s festival 
which I was unable to hear was the 
production of Haydn's “Die Welt auf 
dem Monde”, an opera to a text by 
Goldoni first given at Eisenstadt in 
1777. The young American tenor 
Cesare Curzi, who has been singing 
at the Nirnberg Opera for the past 
two years, enjoyed a success in one 
of the leading roles, that of Ecclitico 
the pretended Astrologer. Others in 
the large cast included Ernst Gutstein 
(Ernesto), Oskar Czerwenka (Buona 
fede), Anneliese Rothenberger (Fla 
minia), and Dodi Protero (Clarice) 

A new version of this work espe 
cially prepared by the American 
Haydn scholar H. C. Robbins Landon 
was used. It had been given at its 
premiere in Amsterdam in Italian 
(see page 9), but was given in a Ger 
man translation by Hans Swarowsky 
in Salzburg, at the Landestheater. 
Bernhard Conz conducted. Three 
artists from the Wuppertal Opera had 
been enlisted for the other elements 
in the production: Georg Reinhardt, 
for stage direction; Heinrich Wendel, 
for decor and costumes; and Erich 
Walter, for choreography. 


Four Orchestras 
For Venice Biennale 


Venice, Italy—The 22nd Interna 
tional Festival of Contemporary Music, 
organized by the Venice Biennale. 
is being held from Sept. 11 to 26 
Among the events featured will be a 
concert of oriental music, performed 
on the island of San Giorgio, under 
the direction of Alain Danielou; an 
evening of three one-act operas by 
the contemporary Italian composers 
Gino Negri, Luciano Berio and Al- 
berto Bruni-Tedeschi: two chamber 
concerts devoted to the works of 
Alban Berg; and a concert of elec- 
tronic music by Boulez, Stockhausen, 
Maderna and others. 

Orchestras which will play are the 
Orchestra del Teatro La Fenice; the 
Hungarica Philharmonic, under Antal 
Dorati; Orchestra Sinfonica di Roma 
della Radiotelevisione, under Ferruc- 
cio Scaglia; and the New York Phil- 
harmonic, under Leonard Bernstein. 

Irmgard Seefried, Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, Gold and _ Fizdale, 
Amarillis Fleming, Hermann Prey 
and Margaret Weber are among the 
festival’s soloists 
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Ballet Sells Out at Ravinia; 
Opera a Grant Park Feature 


By Howarp TALLey 


Chicago.—Attendance at the Ra- 
vinia Festival season, which ended 
Aug. 16, totaled 115,983 for 37 per- 
formances, as compared with 102,302 
for 44 performances in 1958. Eight- 
een symphony concerts drew 60,914; 
six modern (popular) music concerts 
drew 28,891. 

The New York City Ballet com- 
pany’s six performances in the closing 
week of Ravinia’s 24th season were 
attended by 19,967. This total rep- 
resented a sell-out each evening in the 
Ravinia pavilion. 

The large company of young danc- 
ers impressed with their enthusiasm 
and the disciplined precision of the 
corps de ballet. The solo work was 
excellent, with Maria Tallchief, Me- 
lissa Hayden, Patricia Wilde, Allegra 
Kent, and a newcomer from the 
ranks, Judith Green, outstanding. But 
the one who captured the fancy of all, 
the ladies young and old especially, 
was the personable Jacques d’Am- 
boise, with Francisco Moncion, Roy 
Tobias, and Nicholas Magallanes not 
far behind. 

One must salute this gallant band, 
which danced gayly and spiritedly, in 
spite of an excessively humid week. 
A reduced Chicago Symphony played 
perspiringly but well, with their coats 
on, under the capable leadership of 
Robert Irving and Hugo Fiorato. 

Andre Cluytens conducted the or- 
chestra the week beginning July 28. 
I missed the first concert, which fea- 
tured Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 
(“Pastoral”), and the Moussorgsky- 
Ravel “Pictures at an Exhibition” 


Leon Fleisher Is Soloist 


On July 30 and Aug. 1, Leon 
Fleisher was the soloist in Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (“Emperor”) 
on the earlier date, and in the same 
composer’s Concerto No. 2 on the 
later date. This young man has ma- 
tured in the past few seasons; the 
“Emperor” had the spaciousness the 
music demands, while the “little” con- 
certo in B flat was kept within its 
stylistic bounds. Mr. Cluytens pro- 
vided able and solicitous accompani- 
ments to both concertos and, in the 
purely orchestra works, triumphed 
with stellar performances of Bizet’s 
Symphony No. 1, and Ravel’s “La 
Valse” on July 30; and Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique” on Aug. 1. 

The sixth and final week of or- 
chestral concerts marked the return 
of a former principal cellist of the 
orchestra under Frederick Stock, Al- 
fred Wallenstein, now a conductor in 
his own right. After a correct but 
spiritless performance of Mozart's 
Symphony No. 35 (“Haffner”) on 
Aug. 4, Mr. Wallenstein introduced 
for the first time at these concerts 
Ned Rorem’s Symphony No. 3. I 
thought the symphony understandable 
and, at times, ingratiating, but also 
derivative. 

After intermission, David Abel, 
violin, appeared in a performance of 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” A 
nice-looking young man, Mr. Abel 
played with a sweet tone and a sense 
of style 

The Thursday 
did not hear, introduced 
Schuman’s “New England Tryptych” 
to Ravinia audiences. Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 101 (“The Clock”), and 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, com- 
pleted the program. 


which I 
William 


program, 


September, 1959 


The final concert, on Aug. 8, 
brought back to the podium Walter 
Hendl, artistic director of the festival. 
He opened the concert with a short 
“Fanfare Finale for Festival Fifty- 
nine”, written for the occasion by 
himself and, like many occasional 
pieces, intended to be heard only 
once. Mr. Hendl, at the piano; Don- 
ald Peck, flute; and John Weicher, 
violin, joined forces with the string 
section in Bach's Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5, assisted (?) by the 
numerous August instrumentalists in 
the surrounding trees 


Ives Symphony Played 


But, for me, the high point of the 
concert, if not of the entire season, 
was the hearing for the first time of 
Charles Ives’s nostalgic Symphony 
No. 2, as American as baseball. It 
had a blue-eyed innocence and the 
unforced, ungainly gaiety of a New 
England primitive, with no intima- 
tions of Weltschmerz or _ Selbst- 
schmerz, which afflicts so much 
“American” music of today. All 
thanks to Mr. Hendl for giving it a 
top-notch performance and for his 
canny and knowing direction of what 
has been the most successful Ravinia 
season in many years. Given the op- 
portunity again and ample time for 
planning next season's attractions he 
should be able to produce a festival 
worthy of the name. 

Meanwhile, the series of free pub- 
lic concerts presented by the Chicago 
Park District at the bandshell in 
Grant Park also had, despite some ad- 
verse weather, a successful season in 
attendance and artistic results. Walter 
L. Larsen, managing director of the 
concerts and a former musician him- 
self, devised programs of mass ap- 

peal with little or no impairment of 
artistic standards. He had engaged 
up-and-coming young conductors and 
soloists, as well as those of long-estab- 
lished reputations, who were given 
latitude in offering new and older 
works seldom or ever heard down- 
town. The total attendance record 
of 323,600 compared favorably with 
the 403,000 of the 1958 season, when 


it is remembered that Van Cliburn 
drew 150,000 in his two appearances 
at Grant Park in 1958. 

In the sixth week, beginning July 
29, Theodore Bloomfield, conductor, 
and Gary Graffman, piano, were de- 
terred by rain from playing the 
Brahms Concerto No. 1, though Mr. 
Bloomfield managed to get through 
the Shostakovich Symphony No. | 
before the rain poured in earnest. 

After a spirited performance of 
Beethoven’s Overture to “Leonore” 
No. 3, on July 31, both artists collab- 
orated successfully in Rachmaninoff’s 
“Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini”. 
The concert closed with an exciting 
performance of Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. §. 

An _ all-Gershwin program under 
the direction of Franz Allers drew 
the largest audiences of the season, 
on Aug. 1 and 2, about 50,000, all 
told. In the first half, the “Cuban 
Overture” was interesting chiefly for 
the way it anticipated contemporary 
fashions in Latinized ‘ “arrangements”. 
Willard Straight was the piano soloist 
in the “Rhapsody in Blue”. 


Excerpts from “Porgy and Bess” 


The feature of the evening was a 
concert production of numbers from 
“Porgy and Bess”, with Camilla Wil- 
liams, soprano, and Todd Duncan, 
baritone, as soloists, assisted by a 
local group, the Imperial Opera Com- 
pany, Gertrude Jackson Taylor, direc- 
tor. Let it be said of the chorus that 
it sang bracingly and richly in spite 
of its offside seating arrangement 
The soloists, Mr. Duncan, particu 
larly, re-created what have come to 
be definitive renditions of this human 
and moving score. They were given 
deft and sympathetic accompaniments 
by Mr. Allers who, throughout the 
concert, was “in the vein”. 

Having missed Joseph Rosenstock’s 
first concert, on Aug. 5, I was pre 
vented from hearing his second, on 
Aug. 7, by a heavy mist that turned 
to rain. In the second concert, 
Joseph Schuster, cello, was scheduled 
to play Haydn’s Concerto in D major, 
which has not been performed around 
town for many years. 

The week-end’s two concerts, Mr 
Rosenstock conducting, featured “Op- 
era Favorites”, with Laurel Hurley, 
soprano; and Thomas Hayward, 
tenor, as soloists in arias and duets 
from “The Bartered Bride”, “La 


Bohéme”, and “The Tales of Hoff- 

mann”, Both Miss Hurley and Mr. 
Hayward sang ingratiatingly; Mr. 
Hayward’s English diction in the first 
and third of the operas mentioned 
was a joy to hear. 

Mr. Rosenstock’s orchestra contri- 
butions included Bizet’s “L’Arlési- 
enne” Suite No. 2; the Overture and 
Three Dances from “The Bartered 
Bride”; and the Overture to “Orpheus 
in the Underworld”. 

For the final week, Julius Rudel 
was the conductor, with Olegna 
Fuschi as soloist in the Saint-Saéns 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in the concert 
given Aug. 12. Reviewers unani- 
mously awarded her praise for her 
work in a concerto deemed thread 
bare and outmoded. 

The two week-end concerts devoted 
to “An Evening With Johann Strauss” 
offered highlights from “The Gypsy 
Baron” and “Die Fledermaus”, with 
these soloists: Eva Likova and Jac- 
quelynne Moody, sopranos; Julia 
Rahaman Lerner, mezzo-soprano; 
Thomas Hayward and Ernest Mc- 
Chesney, tenors; and Chester Ludgin, 
baritone. I found the entire evening 
most enjoyable. 


Hartford Festival 
Ends with Jazz Concert 


Hartford, Conn.—The Hartford 
Festival of Music, Robert Brawley 
director, concluded its summer series 
of five concerts with an _ enthusias- 
tically received jazz concert. The 
program offered a dramatic departure 
from the four preceding chamber 
music concerts which had featured 
chamber orchestra and chorus. Ap- 
pearing in the jazz program were four 
guests from Eddie Condon’s in New 
York together with six Hartford jazz 
players 


Dance Notation Bureau 
Given Two Grants 


The Dance Notation Bureau, a 
nonprofit organization that is seeking 
to develop a method of recording 
choreography in the dance, has re- 
ceived two grants totaling $36,000. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is giving 
the bureau $35,000 over a five-year 
period and the New York Foundation 
has contributed $1,000. 
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Anne Boleyn Featured Work 
At Santa Fe Opera Season 


By Joe LAWLER 


Santa Fe, N. M Sustaining its 
imaginative and vigorous approach to 
the production of opera, the Santa Fe 
Opera completed its summer season 
with high praise from critics and au 
hiences alike 

For their 
C rosb‘ musical director 
Ackart 
three 
which 


1959 John 
Robert 
chose 
comedies 
total of 26 
ht-week 
pothight 


offerings 
and 

production director 
drama ind =three 
were performed a 
during the cig 

Taking the 
in the 


times season 
another 
musical novel 
ties produced by the young opera com 
pany, Donizetti Anne Boleyn”. This 
ilmost forgotten work, which served 
to establish Donizetti as a leading 
operatic composer of his time, was 
presented in an English version by 
Chester Kallman commissioned by 
the Santa Fe 

Although 
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Almost 
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Seymour 


the tragic 
Jane 


production 

fulfilled 
equal in importance are 
the roles of Anne and Jane, portrayed 
by Maria Ferriero soprano and Re 
gina Sarfaty, mezzo-soprano, who, 
individually and together attained 
the greatest musical heights the opera 
company has experienced. Miss Fer 
beyond re 
vibrant and rich 
possessed all of the 
essential to 
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proach; her voice 
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Porretta in Debut 
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Richard 
American tenor 
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tenor The choral work, under the 
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lian Hellman’s “Little Foxes” is a tr 
bute to their fine dramatic capabilities 

Heard as the pathetic Birdie was 
Maria di Gerlando, a lyric soprano of 
great promise whose third-act aria 
provided the emotional high point of 
the opera. Mildred Allen achieved he 
best portrayal of the season, as Alex 
indra, and the depth and resonance of 
Roy Lazarus’ bass voice, in the role of 
Horace, added immeasurably to the 
musical stature of the performance 
Joan Caplan’s fine mezzo - soprano 
voice was admirably shown in the 
sympathic part of Addie 

To Margaret Hillis, who conducted 
is due much of the credit for the fine 
quality of the performance 

Third of the dramatic offerings was 
Puccini's “Madama Butterfly”, which 
again proved to be a favorite opera 
with audiences. With Mildred Allen 
in the title role, the production 
ichieved high musical stature. Both 
Charles Anthony and Frank Por 
retta were heard as Pinkerton, and 
Joan Caplan and Regina Sarfaty 
shared the role of Suzuki. Robert 
Rue was completely at ease playing 


Tony Perry 


A scene from Act I of Donizetti's “Anne Boleyn”, presented by the Santa 
Fe Opera. From left to right are Rolf Sander, Lord Harvey; Andrew Foldi, 


Henry VIII; Maria Ferriero, 
Binder, Rochford 


Sharpless, with Robert Trehy taking 
over in a later performance. The 
production was conducted in sym 
pathetic fashion by John Crosby 
rhe first of three sparkling, light 
hearted comic operas to be presented 
was Johann Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus”. Lavish costuming and superb 
singing combined to provide a highly 
entertaining production, conducted by 


Marlboro Features New Works 
Through Fromm Foundation 


Marlboro Vi The Marlboro 
Festival of Music, Marlboro, Vt., con 
cluded its 10th season on Aug. 25 
with a feather in its musical cap and 
just cause for pride 

While warmth was not always man 
ifest on the part of audiences, by 
the end of the season there 
creasing receptivity and genuine ap 
preciation of the new compositions 
presented This venture was made 
possible by a grant from the Fromm 
Foundation Among contemporary 
composers represented were Walter 
Piston, Roger Aaron Cop 
land, Paul Hindemith, Louis Moyse 
Bronislav Martinu, Bela Bartok, Igor 
Stravinsky, Alban Berg, Leon Kirch 
ner and the late Adolf Busch 

Many contemporary works elicited 
enthusiasm The last movement of 
Bartok’s String Quartet No. 2 
repeated after insistent audience ap 
plause Leon Kirchner received a 
warm reception when he played the 
piano in his Sinfonia Concertante for 
violin and piano with Alexander 
Schneider, violinist Piston took a 
bow for his Divertimento for Nine In 
struments and so did Sessions for his 
String Quartet Adolf Busch’s Di 
vertimento for 13 solo instruments 
was played on August 8, the birthday 
of the late violinist, in tribute to hi 
memory as one of the founders of th 
Marlboro Summer School of Musi 

4 favorite at Marlboro, Loui 
Moyse, flutist, pianist and composer 
conducted his own “Marlborian Con 
certo No. |” for two solo horns 
string orchestra. Other performance 
of the work are scheduled for Geneva 
Zurich, Oslo, Stuttgart, Argentina and 
South American capitals. The 
of an old Vermont 
in Jamaica was used as a 
the slow movement 

Audience reaction to “Die Junge 
Magd” Op. 23 of Hindemith sung 
by Marlene Kleinman, mezzo-soprano 
in collaboration with violin, viola 
cello, flute and clarinet, ran_ the 
gamut from bewilderment to appr 
ciative response. Miss Kleinman gave 


was in 


Sessions 


Was 


tune 
ballad originating 
theme for 


a moving interpretation to the strange 
moody poem by Trak! 

The thrilling Stravinsky “Symphony 
of Psalms” presented the Brattleboro 
Music Center Chorus and an orches 
tra of winds, percussion, two piano 
and cellos under the direction of 
Blanche Moyse 

While contemporary works were in 
the limelight the traditional were not 
neglected and illustrious talent made 
every performance memorable. Pian 
ist Rudolf Serkin, artistic director 
of the Marlboro School of Music 
inaugurated the season with Martinu’s 
Piano Sonata and the Brahms Horn 
Trio in collaboration with Michael 
brilliant young violinist and 
Bloom hornist 


rree 
Myron 
Schneider Displays Versatility 


festival for 
contributing — his 
and amazing versa 


Schneider joined the 
a four-week stay 
enormous vitality 
ulity 


Leon Fleisher, noted pianist, was 
irtist-in-residence for the summer 
Also in residence was Arnold Stein 
hardt, violinist, holder of the 1959 
Leventritt award 


From abroad came the Norwegian 
flute virtuoso Ornulf Gulbrassen. His 
performance with Louis Moyse of 
Cimarosas Concerto in G major for 
two flutes and orchestra, directed by 
Marcel Moyse, was one of the high 
spots of the summer. 


Israeli violinist and conductor Zvi 
Zeitlin, joined the festival for the 
summer. Mr. Zeitlin and Mr. Fleisher 
made of Beethoven's Sonata for violin 
and piano, Op. 30, No. 2, what it 
should be a colloquy between two 
equal instruments 

The 


Moyse, 


venerated 
conducted 


master, 
with his usual 
finesse Dynamic Blanche Moyse 
conducted four afternoon perform 
ances of Bach cantatas 

The season concluded with Bee- 
thoven’s “Choral Fantasy” for chorus 
and orchestra with Serkin at the piano 
Doris Kirkpatrick 


Marcel 


Anne; Frank Porretta, Richard: and Peter 


Mr. Crosby. The Rosalinda of Sara- 
mae Endich was superb, as were por- 
trayals of Adele by Mildred Allen and 
Reri Grist. Sharing the part of Prince 
Orlofsky were Regina Sarfaty and 
Elaine Bonazzi. 

Peter Binder, as Eisenstein, once 
again demonstrated his versatility as 
an actor and singer, giving a perfor- 
mance that showed off the wide range 
of his talents. The light lyric tenor 
of Nico Castel was better adapted 
to the role of Alfred than was the 
florid style of Charles Anthony, who 
was heard in later performances. Sup- 
port given by Robert Rue, as Frank; 
Robert Trehy, as Dr. Falke; Rolf 
Sander, as Dr. Blind; Roy Lazarus, 
as Frosch; and Lou Rodgers, as Ida, 
contributed much to the well-balanced 
production. 

Mozart’s “Abduction from the Ser- 
aglio” proved an exhilarating experi 
ence. Andrew Foldi, as Osmin, de- 
livered himself of the finest char- 
acterization, providing a finely-honed 
fulcrum upon which the performance 
was balanced. As Constanza, Saramae 
Endich was lovely and sparkling; Reri 
Grist was a completely captivating 
coquette in the part of Blonda. Utterly 
refreshing were the portrayals of 
Belmonte and Pedrillo by Frank Por- 
retta and Nico Castel, and the regal 
Selim Pasha of Roy Lazarus 

Imaginative staging by Bliss Hebert 
involved Patricia Carleton, premiere 
danseuse of the company, as a lightly 
draped statue which brought fresh 
hilarity to the second act. Robert 
Baustian kept the musical pace rapid 
and gay 

In new dress was Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville”, with the production 
designed in the mode of Goya and 
utilizing the English version by George 
Mead. Maria Ferriero was completely 
satisfying as Rosina, and both Charles 
Anthony and Nico Castel were ade- 
quate in sharing the role of Almaviva. 

The greatest enjoyment was derived 
from Peter Binder’s Figaro, a role 
later taken over by Robert Trehy. and 
the broad comedy of Andrew Foldi, 
as Dr. Bartolo, and Roy Lazarus, as 
Don Basilio. Joan Caplan’s Berta 
was well sung and acted. Robert 
Baustian, conductor, and Robert Ack- 
art, director, used every opportunity 
to add to the enjoyment. 

Deserving of special mention were 
the costumes by Patton Campbell. 


Correction 


The caption under the photograph 
of Francois d’Albert and Herbert 
Ruff on page 19 of the August tissue 
of Musicat AMERICA should have 
read that they performed on the CBC 
(Canadian Broadcasting Corp.) net- 
work, not CBS. 
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Sibelius, Brahms, Wagner 


Programs End Bowl Season 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles.—Hollywood Bowl’s 
fifth week opened July 28 with Izler 
Solomon conducting the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, and Irene Dalis, the 
mezzo-soprano soloist, substituting for 
the indisposed Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 
This proved to be one of the most 
rewarding concerts of the season for 
Mr. Solomon’s always alert and 
musicianly conducting was able to 
obtain from the orchestra playing of 
a refinement and subtlety that other 
conductors have not always been 
successful in accomplishing in these 
outdoor concerts. 

Haydn’s Symphony No. 82, “The 
Bear”, was charming for its concise 
outlines and purity of tone, and 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” suite was 
accorded a colorful reading. Mr. 
Solomon also introduced two novel- 
ties, Paul Creston’s tuneful “Dance 
Overture”, and Eugene Zador’s 
“Fugue Fantasia”, a scholarly but 
musically interesting essay which 
modernizes Bachian thought in well 
calculated terms. Miss Dalis’ singing 
was impressive for its vocal assurance 
and musical quality in Dido’s Lament 
from Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”, an 
unfamiliar aria from Mozart’s “La 
Clemenza di Tito”, “Adieu, forets”, 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc”, 
and the sleepwalking scene from 
Verdi's “Macbeth”. 

The remainder of the week was 
given over to the Russian Festival of 
Music and Dance, by the troupe of 
artists imported for the Soviet Exhibi- 
tion in New York. Two different pro- 
grams were given and the exciting 
performances aroused so much public 
interest that the original five perform- 
ances had to be augmented with two 
additional showings after the troupe 
had completed its San Francisco en- 
gagement 


Iturbi as Conductor-Pianist 


Jose Iturbi played and conducted at 
the concert of Aug. 4. Both Mozart's 
Concerto in D Minor and Liszt's 
Concerto in E flat would have fared 
better had Mr. Iturbi been able to 
devote his full attention to the playing 
and not been distracted by additional 
necessity of conducting his own 
accompaniments. As it was, neither 
part of the performance received full 
value. While both conductor and 
orchestra labored hard over Shostako- 
vich’s Symphony No. 5 the results 
were less than inspiring. 

An all-Sibelius program on Aug. 6 
introduced Oivin Fjeldstad, the Nor- 
wegian conductor, who gave authori- 
tative readings of “Finlandia”, the 
First Symphony and the Alla Marcia 
movement from the “Karelia” suite. 
Tossy Spivakovsky was the soloist in 


the Violin Concerto. It is a work 
suited to his highly individual style, 
and he played it with notable breadth 
and vigor. 

Janos Ferencsik, musical director 
of the Hungarian State Opera and 
Hungarian State Symphony, made his 
American debut in concerts on Aug. 
11 and 13. He proved to be a very in- 
teresting artist, deeply musical and 
with the ability to extract solid and 
well-nuanced playing from the orches- 
tra. His readings of the overture to 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”, Kodaly’s 
“Dances from Galanta”, Brahms’ 
“Variations on a Theme by Haydn”, 
and the three usual excerpts from 
Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust”, 
were personalized enough to create 
interest but were always marked by 
good taste and restraint. 

The soloist at this concert, 
suelo Rubio, Spanish soprano, 
achieved the greatest popular and 
artistic success of any Bowl debutante 
since Birgit Nilsson. Her vocal flexi- 
bility and strict musicianship were 
models of classical style in an aria 
from Vivaldi’s “Juditha Triumphans”, 
“Divinites du Styx” from Gluck’s 
“Alceste”, and “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre” 
from Handel's “Joshua”. She was 
equally impressive for her display of 
vocal color and vivid temperament in 
Ravel’s “Kaddish” and “Vocalise en 
forme de Habanera”, and three songs 
by Turina. 


Con- 


Pennario in Khatchaturian Work 


For his second concert on Aug. 13, 
Mr. Ferencsik gave admirable read- 
ings of Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture and the Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition”. Leonard 
Pennario was the soloist in Khatcha- 
turian’s Piano Concerto, which he 
played with exhilarating virtuosity 
and an extraordinary variety of tonal 
coloration to match the work’s exotic 
character 

Thomas Schippers began a_ four- 
concert engagement on Aug. 18, con- 
ducting an all-Brahms program with 
Leon Fleisher as soloist in the B flat 
Piano Concerto. Mr. Fleisher’s playing 
was thoroughly poetic, well-rounded 
in tone quality, with a fine command 
of both the subtler nuances and the 
larger sonorities. Mr. Schippers was 
more successful with the “Academic 
Festival” Overture than with the 
Second Symphony, which inclined to 
slow tempos and sentimentality. 

Eileen Farrell was the soloist in an 
all-Wagner program that was a tri- 
umph for this American singer and 
proved that her real destiny is in the 
Wagnerian repertoire. The voice was 
sumptuous and richly colored at all 
times, and her command of breadth 
and nobility of style was consistently 
impressive in “Dich teure Halle” from 


“Tannhiuser”, Isolde’s Liebestod and 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation. For the 
orchestral portions of the program 
Mr. Schippers conducted the overture 
to “Tannhiauser”, the Prelude to “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey and funeral music from 
“Gotterdammerung”. 

Popular concerts at Hollywod Bowl 
have included Ella Fitzgerald in an 
all-Gershwin program conducted by 
Nelson Riddle; a well attended Tchai- 
kovsky program conducted by Andre 
Kostelanetz with Michael Rabin play- 
ing the Violin Concerto brilliantly; a 
Cole Porter night conducted by Rob- 
ert Armbruster, with Gogi Grant, 
Gloria Krieger, Joe Bushkin, Theodor 
Uppman and Arthur Ross-Jones the 
soloists; and Meredith Willson in a 
massive and well-staged spectacular 
devoted to his music on Aug. 15, with 
the composer conducting and Rini 
Wiilson, the King Sisters and Earl 
Wrightson the soloists. 

Two one-act operas were 
sented by the Club Renaissance Tro- 
jan Players on Aug. 7, 8 and 9 
Meyer Kupferman’s “In a Garden”, 
with a text by Gertrude Stein was 
diverting musical nonsense. The sing- 
ers were Gloria Henniger, Louis 
Pollay and John LeVan. A first per- 
formance of “A Pair of Lunatics”, 
with music by James Low and John 
LeVan, relates what happened to a 
man and a girl during a party in a 
lunatic asylum, with the clever ending 
leaving one in doubt as to whether the 
two'are guests or inmates. The music 
is fluent and the piece has distinct 
possibilities as musical farce. It was 
sung by Mr. LeVan, Dorothy Carson 
and Mr. Pollay, with the composer at 
the piano. 


pre- 


Colorado College Offers 
Chamber Music Series 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Colorado 
College offered some rewarding cham 
ber-music concerts on its Summer 
Festival programs at the Fine Arts 
Center. June 24 brought a sonata 
recital by Paul Doktor, violist, and 
Max Lanner, pianist, in works by 
Mozart, Handel, Vitali, Prokofieff, 
and Brahms. A July 1 concert of 
fered Hindemith’s Sonata for Flute 
and Piano, Franck’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, and Mozart's Divertimento 
for Violin, Viola, and Cello with 
Giorgio Ciompi, violin, Harvey Boat- 
wright, flute, Jo Boatwright, piano; 
George Bekefi, cello; and Mr. Doktor 

On July 8, Mildred Miller, mezzo- 
soprano, gave a beautiful program of 
songs and arias before a delighted 
audience. Sharing the evening was 
Baeber’s String Quartet No. 2 played 
by Messrs. Ciompi, Doktor, and 
Bekefi, and Roberta Strawn, violinist. 
This ensemble, with Mr. Lanner, gave 
the next two concerts. 

The July 29 concert was given by 
the Colorado College Chamber Or- 
chestra, Walter Eisenberg, conductor 


and the Colorado College Summer 
Chorus. Howard Smith, director. Mr. 
Eisenberg drew some lovely tones 
from his players, mostly students, aug- 
mented by some faculty members. His 
energetic conducting achieved a nice 
balance between chorus and orchestra 
in Mozart’s “Vesperae Solennes de 
Confessore”, resulting in a smooth, 
well-paced performance. —E. B. R. 


Boulder Arts Festival 
Stresses Music Eras 


Boulder, Colo.—The University of 
Colorado presented its 12th annual 
Creative Arts Festival for three weeks 
during the second summer session. 
Paul Parmelee, pianist and associate 
professor of music, opened the session 
with five lecture-recitals on “The 
Pianist and His Heritage in the Mod- 
ern Solo Sonata”. 

July 27-31 was Juilliard Quartet 
Week, featuring concerts and lectures 
under the theme of “The String Quar- 
tet’s Literature of Three Centuries” 
Cecil Effinger, composer and profes- 
sor of music, assisted the quartet in 
the lectures. The famous violinist 
Joseph Szigeti rounded out the music 
series, Aug. 3-7, with lectures and 
demonstrations on “Solo Sonatas of 
Bach as a Living Monument”. In 
three concerts at Macky Auditorium 
Mr. Szigeti played programs of un- 
accompanied works to packed houses 
and was exceptionally well received.- 

The College of Music presented an 
Evening of Opera at Macky Audi- 
torium, Aug 18-19. Bernstein's 
“Trouble in Tahiti”, directed by 
Charles Byers, was well-staged and 
acted, the characters made pleasing 
sounds, but hardly a word was 
audible. Puccini's “Gianni Schicchi”, 
in English, fared much better and 
went at a fairly rollicking pace under 
William Appel’s direction. The out 
standing voice was Tom East’s tenor, 
smooth, easy, and of lovely quality, 
heard in the part of Rinuccio. War- 
ren Gadpaille made much of the title 
role, singing splendidly and acting 
with swagger and guile. Sally Scaggs, 
as Lauretta, was a picture, acted 
charmingly and sang her aria in a 
clear, floating voice. A 26-piece or- 
chestra played with enthusiasm. Stage 
sets and costumes were colorful and 
authentic. E. B 


Theater-in-the-Park 
Closes with Can-Can 

Cole Porter’s musical “Can-Can” 
closed the summer Theater-in-the- 
Park season which was a part of this 
year’s Hudson Celebration. In August 
Sergei J. Denham’s Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo appeared with guest 
soloists Alicia Alonso, Igor Youske- 
vitch, Leon Danielian, and Natalie 
Krassovska, William Hammerstein's 
production of “Carmen Jones” played 
in the theatre through August 23 
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Norway Opera’s 





First Season 


‘nds with Strauss Operetta 


By Doris HOLLAND 


Oslo The 
ed its first 


Norwegian Opera end- 
with A Night 
in Venice”, scenically the best of the 
operas presented this past season 
Herman Bendixon designed the scen- 
ery and the costumes. In Alfred 
Jerger’s direction one missed the 
real Viennese operetta atmosphere 
However, the production as a whole 
was entertaining. The best perform- 
ance of the evening was by Arne 
Hendriksen of the Stockholm Opera 
as Caramello. Another guest whose 
performance was memorable was 
Gunnar Johnsen, who sang the Duke 


season 


of Urbino. Kari Frisell was good as 
Annina 

It is seldom that the experienced 
young Norwegian singers, normally 
employed in opera houses in other 
countries, get the chance to show 
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their wares at home, but when they 
do, they always live up to expectations 
Usually these guest appearances are 
made at a great financial sacrifice on 
the part of the singers involved. The 
performances of Messrs. Hendriksen, 
Johnsen, and Ingred Bjoner in “Der 
Freischiitz” helped make the public 
more conscious of the possibilities of 
their native vocal talent 

In this last opera, as in others, it 
is evident that something must be 
done about another building for the 
opera house. The Folketeatret is im- 
possible because of the acoustics, a 
fact long known before opera per- 
formances began in this building. The 
singers’ voices do not project and it is 
really only the chorus which sounds. 
The orchestra pit is so small that it 
has been referred to by a local critic 
as “a sardine can”. The company will 
probably have to use the house for 
next season at least. There has been 
talk of going into the National Thea- 
tre, and while this is an excellent idea, 
it would work only if the opera could 
be part of the theatre and not under 
its direction. 


Newspapers Critical 


The newspapers have constantly 
criticized the opera, especially in the 


selection of repertoire and singers 
Several interviews with singers and 
dancers who were not hired have 


appeared, as well as articles featuring 
young singers who are visiting at 
home. All of these are, of course, 
aimed at showing how the opera has 
not hired the best talent available 
rhe critics, on the other hand, have 
taken a serious approach to the whole 
situation and have urged a re-vamp- 
ing. One of the leaders of this idea is 
Klaus Egge, a well-known composer 
and critic. In a very good and much 
read article, Mr. Egge asked for a 
reconsideration of all the problems in- 
herent in making such a _ venture 
permanent. 

He knows, as well as do all seri- 
ously interested music-lovers in Oslo, 
that the opera must interest more of 
the population in order to keep its 
head above water. The scheduled 
season was for nine performances of 
each work, and only the Strauss opera 
had enough appeal to draw such 
houses. Although the choice of the 
works could be criticized it is really 
the performance level and the critics’ 
judgment which determined the public 
success of drama and opera in Nor- 
way. The Norske Opera needs a “hit” 
There were rumors that “The Bar- 
tered Bride” would be presented next 
season with a group of young singers 
from the opera in Gothenberg, but 
unfortunately these were only rumors 

The opera company began its re 
hearsals on Aug. 3. The first per 
formance is to be on Sept. 21 when 
the company presents § Martinu’s 
“Comedy on the Bridge”, “Gianni 
Schicchi”, and a new ballet by Ivo 
Cramer. The season ends with a pe: 
formance of “The Magic Flute” which 
will have its premiere on Nov. 11 
There are two complete ballet eve 
nings and after the season ends on 
Nov. 28, the company will make a 
national tour 

The regular music season of 
certs was made up of performances 
by the Philharmonic. Besides this, in 
the spring there were the usual series 
of solo recitals including programs by 
Schwarzkopf, Rubinstein, Gulda, and 
Bjoerling. The usual series of youn; 
American artists, concerts for the 


con 





and the Easter 


Handel Centennial, 
and Christmas church music made up 
most of the Oslo season. The annual 
sensation is a touring Italian opera 


group. The interest shown in this 
group is unbelievable when compared 
with the lack of interest shown in the 
Norske Opera. The Francois Sagan 
ballet played to full houses mostly 
due to some excellent publicity by 
one of the newspapers. 

The summer season was rather 
quiet since most families go to the 
seashore or to the mountains, and the 
city is taken over by tourists. Those 
who remained here had the oppor- 
tunity to see an excellent performance 
of “The Merry Wives of Windsor”, 
with a really first-rate cast. This was 
presented in the Frogner Park theatre, 
a beautiful setting, enhanced by mar- 
velous old trees. The violinist Stephen 
Barret Due and the bass-baritone 
Waldemar Johnsen lifted the summer 
light concert series to a high level. 
Mr. Johnsen sang, besides several 
operatic arias, the rarely heard “Den 
Bergtekne” of Grieg. His diction, 
stage-presence and bearing all made 
for a pleasant introduction to his 
concert work. 

The Bergen Festival was an ex- 
pected success although there were 
criticisms of the “Dans, Ropte, fela” 
program which is to tour in the 
United States this winter. The guest 
performances were of their usual high 
standard and the festival was a finan- 
cial success. 


Flagstad Begins Fund 
For Norwegian Artists 


Oslo, Norway.— The Norwegian 
Musicians Union announced recently 
the establishment of the Michael and 
Marie Flagstad fund, set up by Kir- 
sten Flagstad in memory of her par- 
ents. Through it the union will award 
two scholarships each year, to be given 
to Norwegian instrumentalists under 
25 years of age, with preference going 
to the children of professional mu- 
sicians. Each award is for 8,000 
kroner (about $1,150). 


Chilean Radio Plans 
Music Concerts 


Santiago. — The State Technical 
University of Chile has established a 
radio station for the purpose of broad- 
casting programs of a cultural na- 
ture. As a non-profit organization, it 
plans to present two types of pro- 
grams: lectures and concerts. As it is 
not a commercial station it will be 
able to offer lengthy concerts comple- 
mented by explanatory notes. 


ISCM Festival 
For Cologne in 1960 


Cologne, Germany.—The 34th 
music festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music will 
be held in Cologne June 10 through 
19, 1960, and will include first per- 
formances of works by young com- 
posers from Europe, America and 
Asia. The festival is being organ- 
ized by the Cologne municipal thea- 
tres and the West German Radio. 


Metropolitan Auditions 
To Be Held in Mexico 


Mexico City—The Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions will be held for the 
first time in Mexico during September. 
The Daniel Music Association will 
coordinate the auditions, weeding out 
applicants for the finals probably in 
the National Auditorium. 






Covent Garden 


Plans for 1959-60 


London.—The new opera season at 
Covent Garden will open on Oct. 28, 
preceded by the usual two “Ring” 
cycles, conducted this year by Franz 
Konwitschny. The opening opera will 
be “Un Ballo in Maschera”, sung now 
in Italian, with Aase Nordmo Loev- 
berg making her Covent Garden debut 
as Amelia, and conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe, who will also lead a revival 
of “Salome” with Inge Borkh. 

The season’s new productions will 
include “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” with 
Teresa Berganza, Luigi Alva, Fer- 
nando Corena, and Ivo Vincd, con 
ducted by Carlo Maria Giulini; “Cav- 
alleria” and “Pagliacci” produced by 
Zeffirelli, with Amy Shuard and Jon 
Vickers; a new production for Maria 
Callas, probably “Macbeth” with Tito 
Gobbi; and Shostakovitch’s “Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk”. 

There will be revivals of “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, sung in German this 
time, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as 
the Marschallin, Hanny Steffek as 
Sophie, and Kurt Boehme as Ochs, 
and conducted by Georg Solti; “Boris” 
with Boris Christoff, conducted by 
Jaroslav Krombholc; “The Trojans” 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who will be making a welcome return 
to Covent Garden, and who will also 
conduct one or two other operas; 
“Otello” with Mario Del Monaco and 
Joan Sutherland; “Traviata” with 
Miss Sutherland; “Tales of Hoffmann” 
with William McAlpine and Joan 
Sutherland; “Parsifal’” under Kempe 
again; probably “Manon” and one 
other opera with Victoria de los An- 
geles; and performances of “Aida”, 
“Carmen”, “Lucia” and other works in 
the repertory. —H.R 


Vancouver Symphony 


Announces Season 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Vancouver 
Symphony, under Irwin Hoffman, will 
have for its 1959-60 season Glenn 
Gould, Isaac Stern, Geza Anda, Leon 
Fleisher, Gina Bachauer, Donald Bell, 
and the Bach Choir of Vancouver as 
its featured soloists and ensembles. 
Sir Thomas Beecham will be a guest 
conductor. 
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Tour To Open Seattle 
Symphony Season 

Seattle—With conductor Milton 
Katims back from guest engagements 
this summer at Grant Park, Chicago, 
and the second annual Vancouver In- 
ternational Festival, the Seattle Sym- 
phony will open its fall season with 
a tour of four eastern Washington 
cities, Ellensburg, Wenatchee, Ya- 
kima and Spokane. 

The regular subscription series of 
11 pairs of concerts will be spiced by 
the return, after 17 years, of Sir 
Thomas Beecham as guest conductor 
in February. His parting description 
of Seattle as “an esthetic dustbin” has 
never been forgotten. 

The Little Orchestra of the Seattle 
Symphony will go into its third sea- 
son, again under a star-soloist policy 
of programming. The four-concert 
series will offer Rita Streich, E. Power 
Biggs, and Vera Zorina as narrator 
in works of Walton and Hindemith. 

Aware of the operatic vacuum in 
these parts, an opera subcommittee of 
the Seattle Symphony board is seek- 
ing funds to underwrite stage per- 
formances as an extension of the or- 
chestra’s own season. Meanwhile 
Mr. Katims continues to program at 
least one opera in concert version: 
last fall it was a brilliant performance 
of Orff’s “Carmina Burana”, in large 
measure due to excellent singing by 
the Seattle Chorale prepared by Leon- 
ard Moore; this year it will be “Boris 
Godunoff”, with George London as 
guest soloist. 


Washington University Opera 


Some credit is given to the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s new presi- 
dent, Charles E. Odegaard, formerly 
dean of arts and sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for a new policy 
regarding on-campus opera. Stanley 
Chapple, director of the School of 
Music, now may have open auditions 
when casting for the new University 
of Washington Festival Opera Com- 
pany. 

Several of the area’s best singers, 
therefore, including a number who 
have taken part in both Metropolitan 
and San Francisco Opera auditions, 
appeared in the opening double bill 
of one-act comedies in August: 
“Gianni Schicchi” by Puccini and 
“The Impresario” by Mozart. Great 
hopes are held for continued advance- 
ment of the company, whose reper- 
toire for the coming season will in- 
clude Verdi's “Falstaff”. 

Mr. Chapple also has taken over 
the post vacated by Francis Aranyi, 
founder and for 17 years director of 
the Youth Symphony, until a succes- 
sor can be found. 

The University of Washington 
made a more active contribution than 
usual to the city’s summer music 
schedule by bringing the Hungarian 
Quartet down from Vancouver, B. C.., 
where they were performing in the 
Vancouver International Festival, for 
a pair of concerts as part of the Uni- 
versity’s new Summer Festival of the 
Arts. 

Accepting, as many do, the Frank 
Loesser musical, “The Most Happy 
Fella”, as verging on opera, we note 
an increasing attention to opera by 
still another Seattle conductor, Gus- 
tave Stern. As musical director for 
Greater Seattle, Inc., he had Martha 
Wright and Gene Hollmann as guest 
stars for a week of highly profes- 
sional outdoor performances at the 
Aquatheatre. As musical director for 
the Seattle Park Department he de- 
voted Sne of the summer's free Sun- 
day “Music in the Parks” events to a 
concert version of “I! Trovatore”, 
featuring four excellent resident sing- 
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ers: Iris Fribrock Ewing, Dorothy 
Cole, Clifton Steere and David Her- 
ald. Another of Mr. Stern’s park 
concerts, featuring arias by Hilde 
Zadek, dramatic soprano of the 
Vienna State Opera, was a high point 
of the entire season. 

—Maxine Cushing Gray 


Festival Features 


New Dance Works 


New London, Conn.—The 12th 
annual American Dance Festival was 
held at Connecticut College’s Palmer 
Auditorium Aug. 13 through 16. The 
festival opened with the first presen- 
tation of a new work by Jose Limon, 
“Tenebrae, 1914” with music espe- 
cially composed by John Wilson for 
orchestra, prepared-tape, and voice. 
On the same program Mr. Limon 
appeared in Doris Humphrey’s “Day 
on Earth”, set to the Copland Piano 
Sonata; Daniel Nagrin appeared in 
“Dance in the Sun” with music by 
Gilbert, and “Indeterminate Figure”, 
with music by Starter; Merce Cun- 
ningham and his company danced 
“Antic Meet” to music of John Cage. 

The program on Aug. 14 was made 
up entirely of new compositions, in- 
cluding Pauline Koner’s “Tides” with 
a composite score by Villa-Lobos, 
Jimmy Giuffre and Harold Farber- 
man; Mr. Cunningham’s “Rune”, to 
the music of Christian Wolff; and 
three dances by Sybil Shearer to mu- 
sic of Bach and Mary Campbell. 

The afternoon program on Satur- 
day contained a new work by Dan- 
iel Nagrin called “Theatre for Fools”, 
to music of Bartok. Other works on 
the program were Helen Tamiris’ 
“Memoirs” to the music of Chavez, 
and Ruth Currier’s “Dangerous 
World” to the music of Benjamin 
Britten. 

Saturday evening brought Mr. 
Limon’s new dance work “The Apos- 
tate” set to music of Krenek, the 
“Elegy for Strings”. Other works on 
this program were Mr. Limon’s fa- 
miliar “Moor’s Pavan” and “Missa 
Brevis”. 

The final program was in commem- 
oration of Doris Humphrey, and 
three of her works were performed. 
They were the “Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias”, to the music of 
Lloyd; “Ruins and Visions”, to mu- 
sic of Britten; and a repetition of 
“Day on Earth”. 


Provincetown Symphony 


Plays Bernstein Work 


Provincetown, Mass., July 25—To 
open the 1959 season of the Province- 
town Symphony, Joseph Hawthorne, 
conductor, chose a program neatly 
tailored to the size of the orchestra 
and the tastes of the audience. The 
program opened with Rossini’s Over- 
ture to “Il Signor Bruschino”, and in- 
cluded Aaron Copland’s moving score 
for “Quiet City”; a charming John 
Field Suite, arranged by Hamilton 
Harty; Leonard Bernstein’s Serenade 
for Violin, Strings and Percussion; 
and Mozart’s Symphony No. 29, K. 
201. 

The Bernstein Serenade was excel- 
lently played by Leon Temerson, 
violinist. Superior English horn play- 
ing by Sampson Giat and trumpet 
playing by Gary Goren distinguished 
the reading of “Quiet City”, and the 
lightly scored Mozart was a good 
choice for Mr. Hawthorne's small but 
virtuosic orchestra. 

Preceding the evening concert, a 
free afternoon children’s program was 
played by the orchestra under the 
direction of Sheldon Soffer, assistant 
conductor. 


Ronald Roseman, oboeist, and Joan 
Brainerd, soprano, were the soloists 
for the second concert of the or- 
chestra on Aug. 16. 

During the summer season, the or- 
chestra will appear at Falmouth. 
Mass., sponsored by the Coonamesset 
Music Society. Eleanor Pelham 


Correction 


_ In the book section of the August 
issue of Musical America, the price 
of “Caruso’s Method of Voice Pro- 
duction” by P. Mario Marafioti, was 
erroneously listed as $12.50. The 
correct price is $9.95, 


“Tosea”’ at Xavier 
(Continued from page 19) 

acter and gave an excellent account 
of himself. 

The Cavaradossi 
whose voice, though small, had a 
brilliant, ringing top. Palmina Lat- 
tanzio’s Tosca had its moments. but 
on the whole she displayed more dra- 


was Jean Deis, 


matic fire than vocal polish. The re- 
mainder of the cast was not excep- 
tional vocally, but the diction was 
excellent. 

Mr. LaSelva was working against 
heavy odds in terms of his stage. It 
is pitifully small and the production 
suffered from lack of sufficient space. 
The effect was like staging “Gotter- 
diimmerung” in a matchbox. How- 
ever, the movement and placement 
of groups was well done, even if the 
individual staging of singers was 
often unimaginative. The last act 
set was the best of the three and 
utilized the limited stage area to its 
utmost. 

The orchestra under Mr. LaSelva’s 
firm direction played the difficult 
score surprisingly well. Mr. LaSelva 
had definite ideas about the music 
and his architectural sense of what 
he was doing was always in evidence 

The audience was enthusiastic, and 
the auditorium was filled to capacity. 
Vincent LaSelva obviously believes 
in what he is doing, and he does it 
with commendable quality and mu- 
sicianship. —J. A 
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Hoffmann Produced 
By Merola Group 


San Francisco.—With the demise 
several years ago of Arturo Casiglia’s 
Pacific Opera Company, chances for 
‘unarrived” local vocal talent to per- 
form here in leading roles slimmed 
down to just about nothing. But the 
Merola Memorial Fund, a wing of 
the San Francisco Opera Association, 
has come to the aid of the young 
western singer with its presentation 
of the San Francisco Opera Debut 
Auditions and the conducting of a 


six-week summer course in opera per- 
formance for the most promising par- 
ticipants in the Auditions. re 
An important milestone in this aid- 
to-young-singers program was reached 
at Stern Grove on Aug. 23 when 
members of the 1959 Merola Train- 
ing Group presented Offenbach’s 
“The Tales of Hoffmann”, in English 
This was the first time in the three- 
year history of the Training Group 
that the “graduates” had such an 
elaborate musical commencement, 
and the results well justified the event 
There was very little about this 
performance that seemed amateur, 
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and in some cases the vocalism was 
quite distinguished. Joan Winden, 
one of this year’s Auditions winners, 
was particularly mature, in the role 
of Nicklausse. The next logical step 
on the local operatic scene is for this 
one-performance idea to be expanded 
into a short season of intimate opera 
by these budding performers. 

Soloists at the summer Pops by the 
San Francisco Symphony conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler included 17-year- 
old Arthur Tollefson, who made a 
good impression Aug. 1 in Kabalev- 
sky’s bland Third Piano Concerto, and 
Roald Reitan, a winner in the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions this year, 
who used his rather light voice well 
in several baritone arias at the Aug. 
11 concert. 

Wally Rose, local jazz pianist, was 
the sometimes persuasive, sometimes 
tense soloist in Gershwin’s Concerto 
in F at the final concert, on Aug. 
15, and Roy Bogas, highly-regarded 
and experienced young local pianist, 
played a mellow version of Chopin's 
F minor Concerto on the July 28 pro- 
gram. Two pianists, Nancy Olsen 
and Alfred Kannwischer, we did not 
hear perform at the Pops, but in 
earlier “appearances” at the Critics’ 
Circle Auditions they both registered 
as superior talents. 

—Arthur Bloomfield 


Verdi Opera To Open 
Brooklyn Season 


The Brooklyn Opera Company, un- 
der the direction of Guido Salmaggi. 
announces the 1959 fall season will 
begin Sept. 26, when the company, 
in association with the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, presents Verdi's 
“La Forza Del Destino”. 

Among the guest artists scheduled 
to appear with the company during 


the season are: Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Lina Benelli, Giovanni Consiglio, 
Lloyd Harris, Thomas Hayward, 


Elaine Malbin, Calvin Marsh, Maria 
Martell, Eddy Ruhl, Jean Sanders, 
Rina Telli, Carlo Tomanelli, Richard 
Torigi, Frank Valentino and Rita 
Wynne. Guest conductors will be Sal- 
vatore Dell’Isola, Theodore Gargiulo, 
Skitch Henderson, Enrico Leide and 
Carlo Moresco. 

Subsequent operas to be given are: 
“Madama Butterfly”. “La Traviata”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Tosca”, “Barber of 
Seville” and “Aida”. 


Connecticut Symphony 


Gives Three Concerts 
Fairfield, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Symphony gave three “Music Under 
the Stars” concerts in Fairfield Uni- 
versity Field this summer. Jose Iturbi 
was the conductor and soloist on the 
July 17 concert; Eartha Kitt appeared 
July 31, with Maurice Levine conduct- 
ing; and Eleanor Steber sang on Aug 
14, with Evan Whallon as conductor 


Improvements Sought 


By Dallas Committee 


Dallas, Texas. — A Conductor's 
Committee for the Dallas Symphony, 
with Warren Leslie as chairman and 
George F. Gobbins as treasurer and 
trustee, was organized to place a fund 
for the promotion and improvement 
of music at the exclusive disposal of 
the orchestra’s conductor, Paul Kletz- 
ki, and the associate conductor, Don- 
ald Johanos. The committee has set 
a goal of $50,000, to be used for un- 
usual concerts and musical instru- 


ments, engagements of special artists, 
and promotion of recordings and con- 
cert tours. 









St. Louis Philharmonic 
Celebrates Anniversary 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Phil- 
harmonic will celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding during the 
1959-60 season. Edouard Van Re- 
moortel, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, will open the season on 
Nov. 19 with William Steck, violin- 
ist, as soloist. During the season, 
which ends April 7, Jan Allen will be 
heard as piano soloist. Jackson Wiley 
and Stefan Bauer-Mengelberg also 
will appear as guest conductors. 
Harry Farbman is conductor of the 
ensemble. 


Cleveland Pops Series 
Well Attended 


Cleveland.—A total of 64,000 
persons attended the 15 concerts of 
Cleveland’s summer Pops Series. The 
programs, which ended with a night 
of Viennese Music, attracted some of 
the largest crowds in Pops history, 
especially for the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein night. 


Louisville Orchestra 
In Special Concerts 


French Lick, Ind.—The Louisville 
Orchestra again performed three con- 
certs at the French Lick-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, on Sept. 4, 5 and 6. Johnny Green 
conducted the first, with Andre Pre- 
vin, pianist, as soloist in the Rach- 
maninoff “Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini”. Arthur Fiedler directed 
the second program, with Earl Wild, 
pianist, as soloist; and the final con- 
cert was conducted by Robert Whit- 
ney and featured Robert Merrill, bari- 
tone, as soloist. 


Valley Opera Company 
Plans Fledermaus 


The Valley Opera Company of 
Bergen County will open their second 
year with Johann Strauss’s “Die 
Fledermaus” in October. The opera 
will be performed at the Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High Schol in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. The opera will be con- 
ducted by Gustav Meier and staged 
by Nelson Sykes. 


Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Plans Season 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera will 
present three productions during their 
coming season. The first performance 
Dec. 13 will be a double-bill of Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” and Puccini's 
“Suor Angelica” followed by produc- 
tions of “La Boheme”, and “Bartered 
Bride”. All productions will be given 
on Sunday evenings at the Academy 
of Music. 


Midland Symphony 


Announces Season 


Midland, Texas The Midland 
Symphony, now in its eighth season, 
will open its season on Oct. 3 with 


Larry Adler, harmonica player, as 
soloist, and Walter Mantani, con- 
ducting. Other soloists will be Joyce 


Flissler, violinist; Llord’s Puppets; and 
Benno and Sylvia Rabinof. The or- 
chestra will also give the world pre- 
miere of “Scenario” a ballet suite by 
J. Clarence Chambers 





Charleston, W. Va.— Geoffrey Hob- 
day, British conductor and composer, 
has been engaged to head the Charles- 
ton Symphony for the sixth year. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Pittsburgh Plans 
33rd Season 


Pittsburgh.—The opening night of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony’s 1959-60 
season, Oct. 16, will commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of Mahler's 
birth, with Richard Cassilly, tenor, 
and Lucretia West, mezzo-soprano, as 
soloists in a performance of “Das 
Lied von der Erde”. William Stein- 
berg, musical director of the orches- 
tra, will conduct. 

Soloists throughout the season in- 
clude Robert Casadesus, pianist, Oct. 
23, 25; Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, 
Oct. 30, Nov. 1; Theo Salzman, cel- 
list, Nov. 6, 8; Vronsky and Babin, 
duo-pianists, Nov. 27, 29; Godfrey 
Layefsky, violist, and Mihaly Viriz- 
lay, cellist, Dec. 3, 6; Isaac Stern, 
violinist, Dec. 11, 13; Arnold Stein- 
hardt, violinist, Dec. 18, 20; Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, Jan. 2, 3; Sam- 
uel Thaviu, violinist, Jan. 15, 17; Jan 
Peerce, tenor, Feb. 5, 7; Lya de Bar- 
beriis, pianist, Feb. 19, 21; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, Feb. 26, 28; Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, March 11, 13; Claude 
Frank, pianist, April 16, 17; and 
Frances Yeend, soprano, Beatrice 
Krebs, mezzo-soprano, David Lloyd 
tenor, and Kenneth Smith, bass, April 
22, 24. Guest conductors for the sea- 
son include Karl Kritz, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Andre Cluytens, Paul Klet- 
zki, Ronald Ondrejka, and Haig 
Yaghjian. 

During the season American pre- 
mieres will be given of Luigi Nono’s 
“Due espressioni per orchestra” and 
Frank Martin’s “Etudes for String 
Orchestra”. The orchestra, under Mr 
Steinberg, will present their annual 
New York concert on Nov. 16, which 
will feature a repetition of the Nono 
composition. René Leibowitz’s Over- 
ture will have its world premiere on 
April 16, in the Pittsburgh series 


Third Warsaw 
Autumn Festival 


Warsaw.—The third International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, 
“Warsaw Autumn”, will be held here 
between Sept. 12 and 19, 1959. The 
program, featuring symphony and 
chamber-music concerts as well as 
opera and ballet performances, sched- 
ules performances by the Orchestre de 
la Suisse Romande, under Ernest 
Ansermet; the Budapest Radio Sym- 


phony, under J. Ferencsik; the Solisti 
di Zagreb; a trio composed of David 
Oistrakh, Sviatoslay Knushevitsky, 
and Lev Oborin; and the Warsaw 
Philharmonic and the Radio Sym- 
phony of Katowice, under the con- 
ductors Witold Rowicki, Jan Krenz, 
and Andrzej Markowski. 


Newport Festival 
To Get Music Shell 


Newport, R. I. — A _ permanent 
music shell for the city of Newport, 
to be used for the annual Newport 
Jazz Festival and other events, will be 
a definite possibility in 1960, it was 
announced by Louis L. Lorillard, 
president of the Newport Jazz Festi- 
val. The shell, with permanent seat- 
ing and an overhead covering to be 
added subsequently, is the first step in 
a five-year plan to set up a permanent 
home for the festival. 


Morgan Park Gives 
Summer Concerts 


Glen Cove, N. Y.—The 
Park Summer Music Festival, estab- 
lished this summer in Glen Cove’s 
Morgan Memorial Park, is giving four 
concerts. They include one by the 
Long Island Little Orchestra Society, 
conducted by Clara Burling Roesch, 
with Albert da Costa as soloist; a jaz7 
concert: a performance by the Kroll 
String Quartet; and a recital by Betty 
Allen, mezzo-soprano, and Russell 
Sherman, pianist. 


Morgan 


Waukesha Symphony 
Announces Season 


Waukesha, Wis.—The Waukesha 
Symphony opens its 12th season in 
October with Milton Weber conduct 
ing a program featuring Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique” During 
the season, held in Waukesha’s new 
auditorium, the following soloists will 
be heard: Dorothy Lane, harpsichord 
ist; Christian Ferras, violinist; Aase 
Nordmo-Loevberg, soprano: and Eve- 
lyn Sacks, mezzo-soprano. with Ken- 
neth Jorgensen, tenor 


Haas To Direct 
Series on Radio 
Detroit—Karl Haas has been ap 


pointed Director of Fine Arts for 
station WJR. Mr. Haas will supervise 





Ruth Slenczynska, after a concert in Worcester, Mass., talks with Jerome 


W. Howe, president of the Worcester Civic Music Association 


September, 1959 


the planning and broadcasting of 
concert music programs and other 
programs devoted to the fine arts. His 
piano artistry will be featured in solo 
performances and will illuminate por- 


the opera season this fall. According 
to the publisher of the magazine, the 
new program will be “in keeping with 
the artistic importance and standards 
of America’s first lyric theatre, and is 


tions of his commentary on recorded 


, expected to increase the Metropoli- 
music programs. 


tan’s revenue. Prior to this decision, 
the Metropolitan programs had been 
printed by Playbill, which supplies 
programs for all of New York’s legiti- 
mate theatres. The new program will 
be about the size of Time magazine 
and will feature articles on opera as 
well as general items of musical inter- 
est. The new program will be avail- 
able opening night, Oct. 26. 


New Programs 
For Metropolitan Opera 


The Metropolitan Opera has reached 
an agreement whereby The Saturday 
Review will print new programs for 
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Edwin Hughes’s Summer Master 
Class in New York City was attended 
by 38 pianists and teachers from 18 
states and Canada. Recital programs 
were played by Dorothy Bullock, 
Jeannine Romer, Josephine Caruso 
and Bernard Kirshbaum, all of whom 
participated in a series of broadcasts 
presented by radio station WNYC 


Princeton, N. J.—A three week 
seminar was held on the Princeton 
University campus in August under 
the direction of Roger Sessions. The 
seminar, representing the first venture 
of its kind, placed its main emphasis 
on the experiences, criteria, and tech- 
niques which determine and embody 
the musical sensibility of the current 
day. Averaging under 30 years of age, 
the participants in the seminar num- 
ber among them 21 composers, 17 
teachers, seven professional perform- 
ers, and four conductors. 


Nine 12-week evening courses in 
music will be offered this fall by the 
Extension Division of the City College 
of New York. The courses will include 
introduction to music, sight reading, 
choral singing, recorder playing, voice 
culture, and guitar instructions. _ 


* 


classes begin the week of Sept. 2 


Chicago—A group of students from 
Northwestern University were selected 
by Thor Johnson to participate in the 
seventh annual Peninsula Music Festi- 
val held during August. The students 
were selected for the professional en- 
gagement because of outstanding 
achievements in orchestral activities 
during the school year. 


Berkeley, Cal.—The production of 
opera and opera techniques will be 
offered for the first time this fall on a 
regular, full-scale basis by the Univer- 
sity of California’s department of 
music under the direction of Jan 
Popper Three chamber operas are 
scheduled for the coming year and 
will be presented in connection with 
the dramatic art department 


Hartford, Conn. — The Hartt 
College of Music of the University of 
Hartford has announced a resident 
quartet for the department. The mem- 
bers are Gerald Gelbloom, first vio- 
lin; Bernard Lurie, second violin: 
Marie Blewett, viola, and Dorothy 
Fidlar, cellist. 


Purchase, N. Y.—The third an- 
nual research conference sponsored 
by the National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association was held during 
August at the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music here. 


Waco, Texas—Lino Bartoli, pro- 
fessor of violin at Baylor University, 
gave an unprecedented series of four 
recitals embracing 12 of the most im- 
portant concertos for violin during 
this past season. The concerts were 
sponsored by the University. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has awarded 27 scholarships to 
students from 18 states and 25 cities 
in the United States for study this 
summer at Michigan’s Interlochen 
Music Camp, the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua, New York, Aspen 
Institute in Colorado, and _ the 
Chatham College Opera Workshop in 
Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia.—The New School of 
Music has announced the appointment 





of theory, solfege and composition. 


Hempstead, N. Y.—The music de- 
partment of Hofstra College has 


added 15 prominent musicians to its | 


teaching staff. Included are Herbert 
Beattie, baritone, and the following 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic: Selig Posner, viola and violin; 
Stanley Drucker, clarinet; Manuel 
Zegler, bassoon; Joseph Singer, horn; 
Edward Herman Jr., trombone; John 
A. Schaeffer, bass; James Smith, 
trumpet; Nathan Stutch, cello; Paige 
Brook, flute; Engelbert F. J. Brenner, 
oboe. Other new faculty members in- 
clude Malentine Marconi Jr. and 
Morton Estrin, piano; Matthew Rai- 
mondi, violin; and George Gaber, per- 
cussion. 


The Violoncello Society of New 
York has awarded Evelyn Steinbeck 
travel and other expenses to attend 
master classes of Pablo Casals in 
Zermatt, Switzerland. The scholarship 
was donated by Mr. Casals. 


Nuta Thorner, teacher of singing, 
has movec her studio to 166 West 
72nd Street, New York. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—The 1959-60 sea- 
son at the University of Arizona will 
begin Oct. 21 with a performance by 
the Pamplona Chorale. Other groups 
and soloists to appear during the sea- 
son are the Takarazuka Revue, Carlos 
Montoya, National Ballet of Finland, 
New York Pro Musica, a production 
of Offenbach’s “Voyage to the Moon”, 
George Feyer, Nathan Milstein, How- 
ard Hanson, George London and 
Ruth Slenczynska. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Washington Uni- 
versity announces the construction of 
the $250,000 Gaylord Music Library, 
which will include a large reading 
room, a seminar room, and a series 
of record-listening rooms. 


Missoula, Mont.—Gerald H. Doty, 
president of the American String 
Teacher's Association, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Montana 
State University for this fall. 


Nashville, Tenn.—George Peabody 
College for Teachers announces an 
expanded Doctoral program and fel- 
lowships available for outstanding 
music graduates. This program is de- 
signed for directors and instructors in 
church music, theory and composi- 
tion, and voice, piano, organ, and 
orchestral instruments. 


The music department of New 
York University announces a new 
course in music therapy to begin in 
September 1959. Katherine Wersen, 
director of music therapy at Man- 
hattan State Hospital, will be the in- 
structor. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—David Mulfinger, 
a student at Syracuse University, has 
been awarded a Fulbright grant for 
study this coming year in Germany. 
He will study piano at the State In- 
stitute of Music at Frankfort-Am- 
Main. 


Claremont, Calif. — Russell Sher- 
man, pianist and pupil of Eduard 
Steuermann, has been appointed in- 


structor in music at Pomona College 
for 1959-60. He will serve during a 
year’s leave of absence of Daryl - 
ton who is on leave to direct the Ful- 
bright program in Greece. 
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Leona Jodis, contralto, a pupil of 
Lydia Lindgren-Querzé, was soloist 
on Aug. 23 in a concert presented by 
the Theatre-in-the-Park, New York. 
Another of Miss Lindgren-Querzé’s 
pupils, Hubert Dilworth, bass-bari- 
tone, will tour Scandinavia this fall 
having sung in Germany and Holland 
during the late summer. Miss Lind- 
gren-Querzé, who also acts as agent 
for Konsertbolaget, one of the out- 
standing European managements, was 
instrumental in arranging a Scandi- 
navian tour for George Goodman, 
American bass-baritone whom she 
heard in Town Hall as the winner of 
Winifred Cecil’s “Joy of Singing” 
award. Mr. Goodman, who is a pupil 
of Yves Tinay:z, has also recently 
received a Fulbright award. 


The Manunes College of Music will 
hold auditions Sept. 21 for the Walter 
Damrosch Memorial Scholarship in 
conducting. The award provides full 
tuition for one year and study with 
Carl Bamberger. 


Philadelphia.—The New School of 
Music has engaged Franco Autori as 
conductor of the Professional Train- 
ing Orchestra of the school. 


The New York College of Music 
has added Robert Starer to the faculty 
as teacher of composition. His Con- 
certo for Viola, Strings and Percus- 
sion will have its American premiere 
in December by the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Leonard Bernstein. 
The school begins its 82nd session 
on Sept. 21. 


Camden, Maine.—Carlos Salzedo 
this summer again held his harp col- 
ony here. Mr. Salzedo is founder- 
director of the school. 


Pupils of John Allegra, teacher of 
voice, who won first prizes at the 
Irish Counties Association’s annual 
Feis held last June on the campus of 
Hunter College were Mary Mancuso, 
Carole Justry, Ethel Diehm, sopranos; 
James Moy, baritone; and William 
Ware, 14-year-old boy soprano. Aine 
Varé, soprano, was a third-prize win- 
ner. Mr. Allegra is director of the 
St. Catherine of Sienna Choir, which 
won a first prize in their category. A 
male quartet made up of members of 
the choir also won a first prize. All 
first-prize winners will be Pee 
in a concert at Town Hall on Nov. 


Cleveland. — The Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music’s opera workshop ended 
the summer session with presenta- 
tions of Cimarosa’s “The Secret Mar- 
riage”, Lee Hoiby’s “The Scarf”, 
Hindemith’s “There and Back”, and 
Douglas Moore’s “Gallantry”. 


Verne Reider has returned from 
two months at Camp Marudy, N. J., 
where she was in charge of the music 
program for the third year. Miss 
Reider is now auditioning students in 
her studio for fall classes in singing 
and for a performance of the Schu- 
bert Mass in G, date and place to be 
announced. 


Fall session of the National Board 
of Directors, District and State Presi- 
dents Council, and National Chair- 
men of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs met in August at Inter- 
lochen Music Camp in Michigan. The 
event was mainly a work session with 
the 1959-60 program of the Federa- 
tion as the main order of business. 


Columbia University’s new six-mil- 
lion-dollar arts center will include a 
laboratory for experiments and pro- 
duction of electronic music. The proj- 
ected site for the center wil! be the 
east side of Amsterdam Avenue be- 
tween 115th and 116th Streets. 


San Francisco. — Fedor Kabalin, 
noted composer and conductor, has 
just been appointed to the faculty of 
the Music and Arts Institute of San 
Francisco as chairman of the depart- 
ments of music theory and history. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Don Craig, former 
trainer of the Fred Waring Glee Club, 
has been appointed professor of music 
and head of the vocal and choral de- 
partment of Ithaca College. He will 
conduct the Ithaca Choir. 


Hartford, Conn. — The Hartford 
School of Music will now be known 
as the Hartford Conservatory of Mu- 
sic more clearly to designate the type 
and scope of musical education which 
will be offered. 


Kent, Ohio.—Soprano Heidi Krall 
and tenor Brian Sullivan, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, opened the series of 
nine programs offered by Kent State 
University for this summer. Other at- 
tractions included the Cleveland Sum- 
mer Orchestra, pianists Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff, and 
Mischa Elman. 


D’ Albert To Head 
Chicago Conservatory 


Chicago.—The advisory council of 
the Chicago Conservatory of Music 
has announced the appointment to 
the presidency of Francois D’Albert, 
eminent violinist and composer. 

Mr. D’Albert will also act as chair- 
man of the string department, conduct 
the school’s orchestra, and head a 

master class in violin. However, he 
will continue to be available as a solo 
performer and participate in concerts 
in the United States and Canada. 

Chicago Conservatory was founded 
1857 and is one of the oldest schools 
in the country. Mr. D’Albert succeeds 
Edgar Nelson as president. 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Holds Workshop 


A workshop for aspiring conduc- 


tors under the direction of Max 
Rudolf will be held in Cincinnati, 
Sept. 28 through Oct. 10. The work- 
shop is sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Symhony, the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and the Baldwin 
Piano Company. The participants are 
being invited and will be selected 
from applications filed by conductors 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The Cincinnati Symphony has also 
acquired Haig Yaghjian, former con- 
ductor of the Fresno Philharmonic, as 
new assistant conductor. Mr. Yagh- 
jian’s appointment was made possible 
through a grant of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Amato Opera Closes 
At Village Site 


After 1,386 operatic performances, 
director Anthony Amato of the 
Amato Opera Company announced 
that the familiar Bleecker Street thea- 
ter which has housed the company 
was being abandoned. The company 
however does plan to reopen at a 
date not as yet determined in larger 
premises. Mr. Amato also hopes to 
Stage with full orchestra instead of his 
usual two pianos. The staff and 
chorus of the present group will form 
the nucleus for the future operations 


SC Oneto 
Rosalie Speciale (left), president of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, presents a $1,000 
check for a cello scholarship to 
Raymond Kendall, Dean of School 
of Music, UCLA, In the center is 
Julia Howell Overshiner, president 
of the Los Angeles Alumnae chapter 


Cleveland To Hold 
String Clinic 

Cleveland.—The second annual 
string clinic of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra is expected to attract 150 musi- 
cians on Sept. 20 and 27. Co-spon- 
sored by the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion and the Cleveland Chapter of 
the Society for Strings, Inc., the clin- 
ic is designed to promote interest in 
the art of orchestral string playing 
among the amateur and semi-profes- 
sional players of the area. The clinic 
will be directed by Josef Gingold, 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 

Jerome Rosen, 19-year-old former 
Clevelander, has been appointed ap- 
prentice conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra for 1959-60. Mr. Rosen, 
who is presently a student at the Cur- 
tis Institute in Philadelphia, will be 
serving in the orchestra as violinist 
and pianist, assist George Szell in the 
preparation of performances, and 
work in the orchestra library. 

Adolphe Frezin has been appoint- 
ed co-principal of the cello section of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Frezin 
has been leader of the cello section of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic since 
the 1956-57 season. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Plans Student Concerts 


The Philadelphia Orchestra unde 
the direction of assistant conductor 
William Smith is planning an extra 
two junior student concerts together 
with the orchestra’s usual four senior 
student concerts. These concerts, 
given in addition to the regular chil- 
dren's concerts series, are held in the 
Academy of Music. 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 
at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Strings, Flute, Piano. Individual Les- 
sons. Chamber Music, Art. 

For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St., N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut Beckuetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 

Vernon, lowa 
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Letters to the Editor 





Eisteddfod Winners 
To the Editor 


| am somewhat disturbed over an 
announcement that I just read in the 


August issue of MusicaAL AMERICA 
that the University of Michigan's 
Mer’s Glee Club had won first prize 
for male choirs at the Welsh Inter 
national Eisteddfod, and that this is 
the first. year that any American 
group had taken top honors. The last 
Statement is not true. The Orpheus 
Male Chorus of Cleveland, Charles 
D. Dawe, director, won undisputed 


top honors in 1926 when the Eistedd 
fod was held in Swansea. Just in 
case that this was for the second male 
choir contest which is held in con 


nection with the Eisteddfod, just a 


few years prior to that, the Orpheus 
Male Choir, also of Cleveland, won 
top honors in that contest 
In all fairness to the Orpheus 
Choir, | feel sure that you will be 
anxious to make the correction in 
your next issue 
Thomas Roberts 
Montgomery, Ala 
We are sorry for the unintentional 
error and after some research we 
found the following news item in our 
fugust 1926 issue, confirming your 


information 
London, Aug 16—The Welsh Na 
tional Eisteddfod closed at Swansea 
dug. 7, with a victory for the Orpheus 
Male Choir of Cleveland, Ohio. These 
singers won the chief competition, and 
when the decision was announced by 
Dr. Granville Bantock, the American 
choristers went wild with delight, 
cheering and waving hats and sticks 
in audience of over 20,000 was at- 
tracted to the pavilion by the 
test, which occupied the whole after- 
Ten other choirs competed, 
nine of which were Welsh The tenth 
English from Hadley 
The competition male choirs 
of not under 60 voices, and for first 
prize of 100 pounds given by the 
proprietors of the South Wales News 
The Editor 
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MacDowell Anniversary 


lo the Editor 

December 18, 1961, 
100th anniversary of 
Dowell's birth 

At the May, 1959, annual meeting 
of the National Music Council, Presi 
lent Hanson called attention to the 
coming election of great Americans 


will mark the 
Edward Mac 


to the Hall of Fame, in 1960, and 
urged that the member organizations 
of the Council take active part in a 
national movement to have Edward 


MacDowell elected to a place in this 
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national shrine, situated at the sum- 
mit of the University Heights campus 
of New York University. Up to the 
present time only one musician, 
Stephen Foster, has received this 
honor. Edward MacDowell was the 
first American composer of serious 
music to receive both national and 
foreign acclaim for his genius, and 
this honor to his name has been all 
too long withheld. From the Electoral 
College of 120 electors, in 1955, he 
received 53 out of a necessary 61 
votes, indicating a very strong inter 
est at that time 

A resolution was passed at the May 
annual meeting of the National Music 
Council to the effect that the Council 
should launch a national campaign of 
letter writing to the electors, urging 
the favorable consideration of Mac 





Dowell’s name at the 1960 election. 
This can, of course, only be carried 
out through the whole-hearted partici- 
pation of music-lovers throughout the 
nation. You are urged to write letters 
to one or more of the electors. Dr. 
Hanson, himself one of the electors, 
wrote a personal letter in 1955 to 
every other elector, urging the choice 
of MacDowell. 

With the very evident interest 
shown in MacDowell’s candidacy in 
1955, it would seem quite possible to 
have him elected in 1960 provided 
that a nation-wide desire for this is 
assured. 

In 1960 there will be an Electoral 
Board of 150, so that 76 affirmative 
votes will be necessary for election 
The names and addresses of the 1960 
electors may be obtained from the 
National Music Council, 117 East 
79th Street, New York 21, N.Y. Do 
not wait for 1960, however. Write 
now! 


Edwin Hughes 
Executive Secretary 
National Music Council 
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Lotte Lehmann visits Nelson Eddy on a movie set in Hollywood 


ata 
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Honegger's “Jeanne d’Arc au Buch 
er”, with text by Paul Claudel, which 


premiere in Basel last year, 
given again recently in Zurich 
with Ida Rubinstein once more in the 
leading role Paul Sacher was the 
conductor 


had its 
was 


° e 
In the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Association in the Zoo Josephine 
Antoine scored the hit of the early 
part of the season in the role of 
Lucia 
. . . 

Although it has not been officially 
confirmed, the rumor is persistent that 
Giovanni Martinelli will sing the rol 
of Tristan in the Wagnerian musi 
drama during the coming season of 
the Chicago City Opera Company. He 
will probably sing opposite Kirsten 
Flagstad 

~~ 

A magnificent new concert hall has 
been erected in Liverpool by the 
famous Liverpool Philharmonic Soci 
ety, due to celebrate its centenary 
next year. The form of the hall rep 
resents a definite break with a long 
prevailing European tradition 

. . > 

Sigrid Onegin has just completed a 
book about herself, which will be pub 
lished during the early fall 





When he is not actually on the 
podium conducting an orchestra, one 
of Leopold Stokowski’s favorite in- 
door sports is studying mechanical 
problems. He is now working on an 
electric orchestra in which one instru- 
ment by electrification is made to 
sound like an entire choir. It also 
has other startling effects 


The Philadelphia Orchestra has 
made known its plans for the season 


of 1939-40 Rachmaninoff is listed 
for his own second and third con- 
certos; Artur Rubinstein will play 


Chopin’s E minor and F minor con- 
certos; Artur Schnabel, Beethoven's 
C and G major Concertos; and Jose 
Iturbi, Mozart's E flat Concerto. 

. . . 

The German Opera in Berlin has 
announced for the season of 1939-40 
that it will give premieres of “Jo- 
hanna Balk”, by Wagner-Regeny; 
“Pala di Mozzi”, by Gino Marinuzzi, 
who is expected to conduct his work. 
and “German Folk Dances”, a ballet 
by Spies-K6lling. 

. . . 

At Philadelphia's Robin Hood Dell, 
Norman Carol, exceptionally gifted 
ten-year-old violinist, was heard in 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen”. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
known concert pianist and secretary 
to Franz Liszt. After their marriage, 
Mrs. Friedheim toured Europe as 
soloist with various orchestras con- 
ducted by her husband. Over the next 
few years, she concentrated on a sing- 
ing career and appeared in various 
opera houses including the Staatsoper 
in Berlin and sang Wagnerian roles 
at Covent Garden, London, in 1907. 
She is survived by a daughter and a 
son. 
WALTER L. BOGERT 

Walter L. Bogert, 94, conductor 
and music teacher, died here Aug. 14 
at the Fifth Avenue Nursing Home. 
Born in Flushing, Queens, he gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in 1886 
and began studying the violin, piano 
and voice with private teachers at the 
National Conservatory of Music and 
the Institute of Musical Art. In 1890 
he received an LL.B. degree from 
Columbia Law School and began to 
practice in New York. In 1920 Mr. 
Bogert became lecturer on the his- 


tory and appreciation of music at 
Yale. A baritone, he gave more than 
500 recitals in many Eastern cities. 


In 1939 he was elected president of 
the Alumni Association of the Colum- 
bia Graduate Schools. 


FERDINAND FRANTZ 


Munich. — Ferdinand Frantz, for- 
mer bass-baritone with the Metro- 
politan and Munich operas, died here 
suddenly on May 26 at the age of 53. 
He made his debut in “Die Meister- 
singer” in 1927 and joined the Ham- 
burg opera in 1937 and sang there 
until his debut with the Munich opera 
in 1943. From 1946 to 1949 he sang 


regularly at the Vienna Staatsoper 
and made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut in 1949 at Wotan in “Die 


Walkiire” and sang there until 1951. 
He was married to Helena Braun, so- 
prano of the Munich opera. 


PASQUALE FERRARA 


Pasquale Ferrara, 62, lyric and 
dramatic tenor, died Aug. 9 at his 
home 2558 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 
Mr. Ferrara was born in Rocca 
Vivara, Compobasso, Italy, and was 
brought to the United States by his 
parents as a child. He sang the leads 
in a wide range of operas with the 
Cleveland Stadium Opera, the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, the New York 
Hippodrome Opera Company and 
toured with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. He leaves his wife, two 
daughters and three grandchildren. 


EMMA ADAMS 


Lynchburg, Va—Emma Adams, 
impresario, died at her home here on 
Aug. 23. A native of Lynchburg, 
Miss Adams began her career as an 
impresario in 1920 by _ sponsoring 
Alma Gluck in recital. From then 
until 1945, she was responsible for 
bringing a multitude of musical per- 
sonalities to Lynchburg audiences. In 
her later years, Miss Adams, an ac- 
complished musician, taught piano. 


HELEN BENNETT 

Wrentham, Mass.—Helen Bennett, 
pianist, organist and teacher, died of 
cancer here at the age of 70. Miss 
Bennett had formerly taught at the 
Brearley School and the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. More 
recently, Miss Bennett had been head 
of house at the Northfield Schools for 
Girls and music director at Camp 
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OBITUARIES 


Kehonka, N. H. She was a member 
of the American Guild of Organists. 


SIMON HERO 


Forest Hills, N. Y.—Simon Hero, 
music teacher and father of violinist 
Stephen Hero, died of a heart attack 
in his home in Honesdale, Pa. Mr. 
Hero was born in Poland and was a 
member of the faculty of the Mannes 
College of Music for eight years. 

Besides his students at Mannes 
College, he taught Thaddeus Brys, 
cellist-member of the Roman Toten- 
berg ensemble; Edward Hornowski, 
founder-director of the Long Island 
Institute of Music; and Robert Stan- 
ley, founder-conductor of the Queens 
Symphony Society. 

Surviving him besides his son are 
his wife, two daughters, and two 
granddaughters. 


Path to Beauty 


(Continued from page 4) 
ginning of her career, she moved to a 
little village near Paris to practice 
and to study and to meditate. A quar- 
ter of a century !ater, in 1925, at the 
height of her fame, she settled in 
Saint-Leu-la-Foret, ten miles from 
Paris, opening her Ecole de Musique 
Ancienne. Her concerts and private 
and master classes became a musical 
legend. To Saint-Leu came not only 
harpsichordists but pianists, singers, 
violinists, cellists, flutists, musicolo 
gists and a host of others. From the 
Far East, from Africa, from North 
and South America, as well as Eu- 
rope, peope were drawn, as by a mag 
net to this musical shrine with its 
superb collection of instruments, its 
rich library, and its presiding genius 
Driven by the Nazis from France, 
she came to the United States, and, 
after a few years in New York, set- 
tled in 1947 in the lovely little town 
of Lakeville, Conn., where, surround- 
ed by huge oak and maples, in an 
old-fashioned house filled with harp 
sichords and pianos and what she had 
salvaged of her library, she again 
found peace. It was there that she 
taught and worked at the magnificent 
series of recordings which will keep 
her as a living force throughout the 
musical world. 


Passion for Music 


How can we explain this extraordi 
nary being, this woman who not 
merely taught but changed lives and 
left an indelible mark on the soul of 
everyone who came under her influ- 
ence? More than anything else it was 
her passion for music. She was pro- 
foundly intelligent (her father was 
an excellent amateur musician be- 
sides being a distinguished lawyer, 
and her mother spoke seven lan- 
guages). She had spent much of 
her time with poets, painters, and 
sculptors. She had read everything; 
she had been everywhere; she had 
known everybody. Yet she remained 
simple as a child in her ecstatic 
pleasure and in her wonder at the 
beauty of music. When she said to 


audiences, “If you don't mind, [ll 
play that again. It is so beautiful. 
and I love it so much”, she meant 


every word, and she proved it in her 
incomparably vital performance 
With this love went an incredible 
patience and depth of understanding 
Although she had played Bach's 
“Goldberg Variations” since the time 
she was 14, she did not feel ready 
to perform them in public until 1933, 
40 years later! At Lakeville, she 


once spent three weeks on a 16-meas- 
ure Couperin piece and over three 
months on the Fugue in B flat minor 
from Book Il of “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier”—both works which she had 
played for half a century! In music, 
as in everything, Landowska went to 
the roots. 

Her whole life seems to have been 
predestined. Though trained as a 
pianist in the romantic tradition, she 
was already so “possessed” by Bach 
at 14, that the famous conductor 
Artur Nikisch called her a “Bacch- 
ante”, when he heard her play a Pre- 
lude and Fugue by Bach. By the 
time she was 20, she realized that she 
had to rediscover the musical world 
of Bach and his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. 

“When I began, everything was a 
desert”, she once exclaimed, in de- 
scribing her long years of research 
and experimentation. She had not 
merely to learn to play the harpsi- 
chord, but to revive the instrument 
itself. Not only did people regard 
it as obsolete, but they persisted in 
the mosi ridiculous ideas about it. 
They said it was brittle, colorless, 
without a legato, a tinkling relic 
Landowska taught them that it was 
orchestral in range, gorgeous in color, 
capable of a faultless legato and an 
infinite variety of touches and shad 
ings. 


Love of Piano 


But, as she herself said, “my love 
for the harpsichord never did, at any 
time, obliterate my love for the piano. 
On the contrary, I played with more 
love, at the piano, Mozart's solo 
works as well as his concertos with 
orchestra. What interested me was 
to cultivate the two instruments, side 
by side, to compare them without ever 
giving preference to one over the 
other.” 

Yet, with all her superhuman skill 
and vast knowledge of every aspect 
of music, Landowska never lost her 
earthiness. She loved folk music and 
simple people. During the years she 
was interned in Berlin, during the first 
World War, she would turn from a 
Bach concert to play tangos and 
waltzes all night long for guests at 
her parties. She loved good food 
and wine and she had as salty a taste 
for stories as that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Her sense of humor about every 
thing, including herself, was marvel- 
ous. Once, when a prim pupil was 
playing Bach in an_all-too-proper 
manner at one of her master classes 
in New York, she burst out: “But, 
my dear, you must play him with 
As for me 


more love, more passion 
| sleep with Bach!” 
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City Center May Move 
To Lincoln Square 


The New York City Center of Mu- 
sic and Drama is negotiating to move 
its entire operation into the Lincoln 
Center for Performing Arts. It would 
offer noi only its present fare of ballet, 
light opera, drama, and Broadway 
musicals, but would also form the nu- 
cleus for Lincoln Center’s proposed 
repertory dance company. e resi- 
dent company will be housed in a 
2,500-seat theatre on the northwest 
corner of Columbus Avenue and 62nd 
St. 


City Center Announces 
Fall Opera Season 


The New York City Opera has 
announced 12 works for their 1959 
fall season. Opening night, Sept. 24, 
will present Carl Orff's “Carmina 
Burana” and Stravinsky's “Oedipus 
Rex” in their New York premieres as 
fully-staged works with Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting. Two new produc- 
tions of the season will be Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Mikado” and Mozart's 
“Cosi fan tutte”. The remainder of the 
seasons, ending Nov. 1, will include 
Puccini's “Turandot”, “La Boheme” 
and “Madama Butterfly”, Kurt Weill’s 
“Street Scene”, Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus”, Bizet's “Carmen”, and Lehar’s 
“The Merry Widow”. Rejoining the 
company after a season's absence will 
be Camilla Williams, soprano. Return- 
ing to the company also will be James 
Pease, bass; Richard Torigi, baritone, 
and George Gaynes, baritone. 


Empire State Festival 
To Remain at Bear Mt. 


Bear Mt. N. Y.—The Empire State 
Music Festival will return to the 
Anthony Wayne Recreation Area in 
the Bear Mountain State Park next 
summer. It was originally planned to 
transfer the festival to the Sterling 
Forest Recreation Area in Orange 
County next summer, but festival 
officials announced that this site will 
not be ready in time. 


Telephone Hour 
To Be Seen On TV 


On Oct. 9, the Bell Telephone Hour 
will present the first of 12 music spe- 
cials over NBC-TV. Zino Francescaitti 
and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
are among the featured artists who: 
will be assisted by the Bell Telephone 
Orchestra conducted by Donald Voor- 
hees on the initial telecast. 
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LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


MIMI BENZELL 





Soprano 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 


























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 


GIORGIO TOZZI 


basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 


LAWRENC! WINTERS 


Baritone rancisco Opera 




































Grands Ballets Canadiens 


In United States Debut 
By Joun F. Kyes 


Lee, Mass.—Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, 
completing its 27th season (18th in the Ted Shawn 
Theatre), offered for its ninth and concluding 
week the United States debut of Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens of Montreal. 

Other large ensembles presented this season in- 
cluded the Ballet Rambert of London for three 
weeks (reviewed last month) and a one-week re- 
peat engagement of Ballet Espagnol Ximinez- 
Vargas. The brilliant dancing of the latter at- 
tracted capacity audiences for four out of seven 
performances 

The remaining four weeks at the Pillow ranged 
from classic ballet and modern to the ethnic fea- 
tures included in Mr. Shawn’s three-point credo. 

Ruth St. Denis came from California to dance 
her recent creation, “The Blue Madonna of St. 
Mark's”, the theme of dance in worship being 
continued by Myra Kinch and Gunnar Spencer 
in “Veni Creator”. 

Idioms of other lands were made charming by 
Carola Goya and Matteo, and by the East Indian 
dancers Bhaskar and Company. La Meri, a favor- 
ite personality with audiences at Jacob's Pillow, 
returned after six years to present gesture-songs, 
using Oriental techniques, and Spanish dances. 
Alvin Ailey and Company presented strong Latin- 
American and jungle groupings, as well as an 
intriguing “blues” suite. 

Classic ballet was represented handsomely by 
Lupe Serrano and Erik Bruhn, as well as by Tania 
Karina, Oleg Sabline and Company, and Thomas 
Andrew and associates from the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet. 


Two Premieres Given 


The two last-named companies offered pre- 
mieres. Miss Karina and Mr. Sabline were seen 
in the first United States performance of 
“L’Echarpe” (“The Scarf”), and Thomas Andrew 
presented first performances of his own “Rustic 
Pas de Trois” and “Strange Sweet Gestures”. 

Pearl Lang and her Dance Company used mod- 
ern techniques to tell a strong story in “Falls the 
Shadow”. 

“Sound of Darkness”, repeated from 1958, em- 
phasized again the creative genius of Myra Kinch 
and the gripping characterizations achieved by 
Ted Shawn, Miss Kinch, Gunnar Spencer, and 
others. 

Ihe hilarious side was not overlooked. There 
were excerpts from the Kinch revue “The Light 
Fantastic”, with Manuel Galea’s clever patter; 
numbers by Nelle Fisher and Rudy Tronto, of 
television; the annual revival of “Giselle’s Re- 
venge”; and a program for children by the Merry 
Go Rounders, directed by Billie Kirpich and Bon- 
nie Bird 


Canadian Company Five Years Old 


The Canadian ensemble seen in the final week 
has a history of five years on stage and in tele- 
vision showings. It has been trained by Ludmilla 
Chiriaeff, choreographer for two of the works 
given their first United States performance. Three 
others, also new here, were devised by Eric Hyrst, 
leading male dancer of the company. Among the 
featured female dancers were Eva von Genczy, 
Margaret Mercier, and Milenka Niderlova. 

Youth, good looks and energy were definite 
assets of Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, with suffi- 
ciently solid classic technique to reach occasionally 
impressive heights Imaginative qualities had 
their best moments in such numbers as “Farces”, 
modeled on the rapid-fire buffoonery of the old- 
time commedia dell’ arte, and “Sea Gallows”, a 
melodramatic tale based on Nova Scotian folklore. 

This company will soon set out on its first 
nationwide tour of Canada, and will return to 
the United States later in the season. 

Total attendance at Jacob's Pillow Dance Fes- 
tival in 1959 jumped more than ten per cent 
above the records set in 1957 and 1958. 

The University of the Dance also registered a 
substantial increase, its enrollment of 95 resident 
students being drawn from 27 states (including 
Hawaii), two provinces of Canada, Peru, and 
Holland. Eighteen of tke students enjoyed the 
benefits of scholarships 
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DAVID OISTRAKH 


The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 


BRAILOWSKY 





Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 


The Great Spanish ’Cellist 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI CRAUDAN 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY — 


























Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 
LILI KRAUS 
Pianist 
THEODORE LETTVIN 
Pianist 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 














Violinist 
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Among Peninsula Soloists 


By Dorotuy Fee 


Fish Creek, Wis. Enthusiastic 
music patrons provided an overflow 
audience, in the modest auditorium 
of Gibraltar High School near Fish 
Creek, for the opening of the seventh 
annual series of nine concerts, Thor 
Johnson, distinguished music director 
of the Peninsula Music Festival since 
its inception, conducting. 

The Aug. 8 evening's concert in- 
cluded “The Good Humored Ladies” 
of Scarlatti-Tommasini; the Sinfoni- 
etta (1947) of Poulenc; and Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G major, 
for piano and orchestra, with the 
gifted young American John Brown- 
ing as soloist. 

A Sunday matinee on Aug. 9 of- 
fered a deli htful symphony in C 
major (Op. 25) by Franz Danzi. This 
score and that of a “Concertante” by 
Peter Winter comes from the rich 
store of European and early American 
music contained in the archives of the 
Moravian church. Prokofieff’s con- 
certo No. 2 in G minor for violin 
and orchestra, spotlighted Sidney 
Harth, concertmaster of the Festival 
Orchestra, in an electrifying perform- 
ance of the solo part. The program 
concluded with Mendelssohn’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 in A minor. 

The Festival Orchestra joined Mr. 
Johnson in a gala afternoon of 
“youthful music ~ the young in 
heart”, an annual highlight of the 
festival. The program offered Schu- 
bert’s Overture in C major; Nicholas 
Slonimsky’s Variations on a Brazilian 
Tune: “My Toy Balloon”; Collins’ 
“Cowboy Breakdown”; and Benjamin 
Britten’s “Matinees Musicales”. 


New Donato Work 


Wednesday's concert, Aug. 12, in- 
troduced a commissioned work, Sin- 
fonietta, in three movements, by An- 
thony Donato. Mr. Donato’s score, 
in modern idiom, is concise and 
rhythmically interesting. “The Five 
Mystical Songs” of Vaughan Williams 
employed soloist Aurelio Estanislao, 
baritone, singing a return engagement 
after his impressive success here last 
season. Chabrier’s Suite Pastorale 
and Schubert's overture in C major 
completed the program. 

Returning to the piano on Aug. 15 
John Browning was heard in Mozart's 
Concerto in E flat major (K 449) and 
in the same composer’s Concerto in 
D minor (K 466). Marked by au- 
thentic style, sensitivity and technical 
brilliance, young Mr. Browning’s 
playing had the distinct advantage of 
Thor Johnson’s masterly accompany- 
ing support. Sandwiched between the 
concerti was a seldom heard master 
work, the beautiful and satisfying 
Serenade in G major (Op. 95) of Max 
Reger. 

Lois Marshall, Canadian soprano, 
appeared the following afternoon in 
Ravel's “Sheherazade” and later in the 
closing scene of the opera “Capriccio” 
by Richard Strauss. Orchestral works 
on this Strauss-Ravel program were 
the Divertimento after Couperin, Op. 
86, by the former, and “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin” by the latter. 

A world premiere of musical im- 
portance presented Norwegian Egil 
Hovland’s “Music for Ten Instru- 
ments”, Op. 28. In three movements 
for five woodwinds; Passacaglia for 
five strings; and finale for all ten in- 
struments—this work was commis- 
sioned by the International Music 


Fund. In the modern vein, beauti- 
fully constructed and harmonically 
interesting, the unusual music de- 
serves additional hearings. Mr. Hov- 
land is obviously a composer of 
stature. Always a master of program 
planning, Mr. Johnson offered, in 
contrast to the new work, the “Aria 
in Classic Style” for harp and strings 
by Marcel Grandjany, featuring Gail 
Barber, harpist. Miss Barber, display- 
ing a warm, vibrant tone, was recalled 
to add “Old Chinese Song” by Grand- 
jany as an encore. C hopin’s Concerto 
No. | in E minor, for piano and or- 
chestra, employed Ralph Votapek, 
pianist, in the solo role. Mr. Vota- 
pek proved somewhat disappointing. 
His playing, lacking the elegance of 
style usually associated with the ac- 
cepted interpretation of Chopin's 
music, seemed also to be rhyth- 
mically insecure. 


Bartok Score Played 


For the final weekend Mr. Johnson 
saved Handel’s Concerto Grosso in E 
minor. Undoubtedly a peak perform- 
ance in the festival was the noted con- 
ductor’s superb reading of the exuber- 
ant, exciting Divertimento for Strings 
(1939) by Bartok. Exploiting to the 
full the very considerable resources 
of his string section, Mr. Johnson's 
interpretation of the Hungarian mas- 
ter’s technically formidable score was 
rhythmically crisp, contrastingly col- 
orful, consistently brilliant. The eve- 
ning’s finale was Debussy’s Lyric 
Scene, “The Prodigal Son”. Soloists 
for this work were: John Toms, tenor; 
Aurelio Estanislao, baritone; and 
Ilona Kombrink, soprano. Miss Kom- 
brink, taking the major portion of the 
solo work, sang her music with dra- 
matic fervor and great beauty of tone. 
Mr. Estanislao’s high, resonant bari- 
tone made the most of a smaller part; 
his French diction is exemplary. Mr. 
foms, as Azael, sang with sincerity 
and pleasing tone. 

For the final concert in the series 
Mr. Johnson introduced another 
new work, Serenade for Thirteen 
Wind Instruments by Verne Reynolds, 
of the Festival Orchestra’s brass sec- 
tion. Cleverly scored and soundly 
constructed, Mr. Reynolds’ composi- 
tion is a worthy addition to the mod- 
ern repertoire. With Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 92 in G major as a clas- 
sic opening, the Festival ended in a 
magnificent performance of Bee- 
thoven Concerto in D major for violin 
and orchestra with Sidney Harth, 
soloist. With flawless technique and 
exquisite tone, Mr. Harth’s playing 
reached the highest artistic level. 


Community Opera Lists 
Fall Productions 


Community Opera, Inc. of New 
York is planning an active 1959-60 
season. Operas listed for production 
are “Die Fledermaus”, “Madama 
Butterfly”, “Il Trovatore”, “Martha”, 
“Romeo and Juliet”, “William Tell”, 
“Hansel and Gretel”, “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”, the American pre- 
miere of an opera by Pergolesi in 
honor of the 250th anniversary of his 
birth, and a new American opera. In 
addition there will be several opera 
concerts, musicals and receptions for 
members and friends. Operas will be 
presented each month at the Theatre 
of the West Side YMCA. 





VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetta-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 

Sung in English by company of 45 including soloists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey 
Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell. Scenery: Rebert Fletcher. 

Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
oun of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 


Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 
under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Fourth Sold-Out Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MELISSA HAYDEN, KENNETH JOHNSON, 
, VERONIKA MLAKAR, BARBARA STEELE, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-April 1960 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 


RALPH HUNTER, Conducting 
An extraordinary presentation of Musical Scenes & Songs 
20 voices—3 musicians) 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Oct. 25-Dec. 1, 1959 


Lucerne Festival Strings 


Distinguished group of 13 virtuosi musicians 
Director: RUDOLF BAUMGARTNER 
with the eminent violinist WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First Transcontinental Tour — Jan. & Feb. 1960 


American Ballet Company 


Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 
Starring eight of America’s leading young dancers assembled from 
world famous companies. With orchestra. 
Featuring outstanding works by the world's foremost choreoraphers. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


5th Tour — Sold Out! 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) 


EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 


EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 
Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Company of |1 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


“THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
SILVIO MASCIARELLI, Pianist 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


in Recital: 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 
Unique oppertunity to hear professional rendition of ene ef music's mighty masterpieces. 
Personal Direction: Schang. Doulens & Wright Company of 75 
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Pianist 
TODD DUNCAN 

Baritone 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 

Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 

Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 


OZAN MARSH 
Pianist 


JOHN McCOLLUM 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
MICHAEL RABIN 
Violinist 
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Baldwin Piane 


KLEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 
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International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 
\lezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 

LOUIS KENTNER 

Pianist 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 

Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 

Violinist 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 

Soprano 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 

Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO > 
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